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Readers of The Economist are no doubt just as tired as we are of the present state of affairs in the printing 


industry, which causes a delay, sometimes of several days, in publication. 


Unfortunately, there is 


nothing we can do about it; we are the innocent victims of a quarrel to which we are not parties. 


Byrnes and Wallace 


HE five-day wonder of Mr Wallace’s speech has been 
variously interpreted. Some see in it a subtle piece of 


, patty vote-catching—the Democratic party managers sending 


| Mr Wallace up to New York to convince the Liberals of the 


big city that the party is still “ progressive.” It is not a very 
convincing theory ; Mr Wallace and the party managers have 
hardly been on speaking terms since the Convention of 1944. 
And, in any case, the politics would have been a little too subtle, 
for the speech has placed Mr Truman and the whole Democratic 
patty in the most embarrassing position. The poor President, 
who first blessed the speech and then unblessed it, will be very 
lucky if he can paper over the cracks in his party without being 
compelled to choose between the departure of Mr Wallace, 
tuking with him the rump of the New Dealers, and that of 
Mr Byrnes, who would take with him the whole conservative 
wing of the Democratic party and the whole prospect of co- 
operation in foreign policy with the Republicans. 

It is much more likely that Mr Wallace was being simple 
rather than subtle. He is the very self-conscious leader of the 
Roosevelt inheritance, the last hope of the New Dealers and 
Virtually the only one of the original and genuine persuasion 


still in office in Washington. He feels keenly his responsibility 
towards a school of thought which has always been benevolent 
towards left-wing ideologies and therefore, by inevitable exten- 
sion, towards Soviet Russia. Mr Wallace’s loyalty to this school 
of thought is probably stronger, in his own mind, than his 
loyalty towards his supplanter as Vice-President, whom fate 
has placed in the White House. The American Liberals have 
been getting increasingly worried about Mr Byrnes’s foreign 
policy. Many of them are also Zionist Jews and hysterical in 
their condemnation of British policy in Palestine. No doubt all 
these Liberals “ wha hae wi’ Wallace bled” have been sending 
pathetic messages to him begging him to speak out— 

Now’s the day, and now’s the hour; 

See the front o’ battle lour! 

See approach proud England’s power— 

Chains and slaverie! 

The anti-British sentences in the speech should not, perhaps, 
be taken too seriously. It has always been believed among the 
more innocent New Dealers that the bellicose and imperialist 
episodes in the Roosevelt record—they are not few in number— 
reflected the sinister ascendancy that Mr Churchill exercised 
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over his mind. (Mr Elliott Roosevelt is busy proving it at the 
moment.) Moreover, if Russia is to be whitened, somebody 
must be blackened, and who better than the ghost of King 
George III? ' 

The British need not fear any sudden volte face in American 
policy. Mr Wallace, for all his prestige, is a voice crying in 
the wilderness in the United States to-day. A victory for the 
Liberal wing of the Democrats is impossible at the November 
polls. If the Republicans win, they will wish to be tougher, 
not less tough, with the Russians. The Republican Senator 
Vandenberg, symbol at Paris of the new “ bi-partisan ” 
approach to American diplomacy, certainly supports the Byrnes 
line. And at less responsible levels the great majority of 
American .newspapers and radio commentaries have been. ex- 
pressing and fanning the exasperation of American opinion 
with Russia’s recent exploits in the international arena. Indeed, 
the looseness with which the word “war” has been thrown 
about in the United States in the last weeks was probably one 
of the factors which induced Mr Wallace to make his speech. 

There is something. very comical about the theory that 
“British imperialism” is pushing America into hostfity with 
Soviet Russia, when in fact there is growing anxiety in London 
over the persistence and precipitancy with which Mr Byrnes 
is seeking occasions to challenge Russia. If anybody, at the 
moment, is driving anybody into hostility to Russia, it is the 
Americans who are driving the British. There is a striking 
contrast between the present scene and that of last winter, when 
Mr Byrnes (the same Mr Byrnes) seemed altogether too anxious, 
at the Moscow Conference in December, to agree with the 
Russians at Britain’s expense, and when Mr Bevin was given 
very lukewarm support against Russia’s verbal aggressions at 
the Assembly and Security Council in January and February. 
The change since then is unquestionably a change for the better. 
It ill befits those who have so often begged the Americans to 
have a positive policy—almost any positive policy—to complain 
when their prayers are answered. Nevertheless, very many 
people in this country are asking whether this is not a bit too 
much of a good thing. In general, it is a great advantage that 
the central problem of world affairs should no longer be repre- 
sented—and misrepresented—as a simple struggle of power 
politics between Britain and Russia. After so painful a period 
of being the main butt of Russian attacks, the British Foreign 
Secretary must be very glad to take a back seat for a time. 
But have not the British echoes of American voices at Paris 
been perhaps a little too prompt and identical? When a British 
Socialist can be heard extolling the benefits of free private enter- 
prise in South-East Europe—and particularly when this happens 
so shortly after the ratification of a large American loan to 
Britain—cynical references by foreign observers to “ His 
Master’s Voice” are understandable. * 


* 


The question that Mr Wallace’s speech inevitably raises is 
not the nonsensical one whether the siren voices of British 
imperialists are luring Mr Byrnes to his doom, but the much 
more serious one whether British foreign policy is now com- 
mitted to following American foreign policy—and, if so, exactly 
what is it we are following, and whither. There are undoubted 
disadvantages about too close an identity of policies between the 
two countries. Though the present constellation of American 
politics gives Mr Wallace’s views no chance of becoming official 
policy, it would be very rash to dogmatise about how long it 
may be before the spin of the wheel brings these ideas, which 
have been powerful in the past, back into fashion. If the British 
wagon is hitched too closely to the American star, it will be 
given a very dizzy ride, and may be pitched into the Milky Way 
at the end. The dangers of a too rigid an adherence to American 
ideas on international economic policy have often been pointed 
out in The Economist and need not be repeated. But in the 
present context it should be added that advocacy of private 
trading methods and insistence on the removal of controls, 
which may be harmless in the United States or in Great Britain, 
leads to the Americans and the British keeping some very queer 
company on the Continent of Europe. At the moment, a simple 
following of the American lead seems to be pushing an even 
greater danger above the horizon. It is not necessary to be an 
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“ appeaser ” to feel some alarm at the recent trend of Amer; 
policy towards Russia. To be determined to stand firm against 
any further advance by the Soviets is one thing ; but open} 
to provoke and challenge Russian policy is another. The British 
attitude towards Russia is still coloured more by sorrow than 
by anger ; there is no disposition to consider an armed clash 
inevitable, even in the long run, and still less disposition to 
precipitate it. It is not in this crowded, vulnerable island that 
there is any talk of preventive campaigns. If, on top of all these 
disadvantages of following the American line too closely, there 
is now to be heaped a new campaign of crude and ignorant 
insults by American “Liberals” seeking to work off their 
domestic frustrations at Britain’s expense, then many English- 
men will conclude that the game is not worth the candle, 

Yet it would be very foolish, under the impact of these 
difficulties, to forget the compulsive nature of the arguments that 
draw American and British policy together. There is no need 
to quibble about the exact relative degrees of mutual dependence: 
the fact is that the whole Atlantic Commonwealth is strategically 
interdependent and the position of either of its two major 
partners would be immeasurably weaker if it could not rely, ina 
crisis, on the other. This is the material argument, and the 
moral argument is no weaker. However many backslidings there 
may be on the one side or the other, the American and British 
peoples do share a tradition of life and a belief in such things as 
liberty and toleration and law. The nineteenth century might 
take these for granted ; to believe in them in the twentieth 
century is to be a violent partisan. Both because of their 
material interests, and also because they are what they are, 
America and Britain must inevitably stand side by side in the 
great crises of world history. It would be wrong to forget 
this basic fact in the very proper anxiety to prevent another great 
crisis from arising. 

But this does not by any means imply that British and 
American policy must always be identical in detail, and still less 
that one of the two should simply play second fiddle to the other. 
The inevitable concurrence of American and British policy is 
a long-term affair ; it is concerned with the great mountain peaks 
of history, not with every hill and valley in between. When 
American policy runs to an extreme, as it tends to, there is 
no reason for the British to follow, or even to refrain from 
opposing it. Nor is there any excuse for British pusillanimity 
in being scared off what they think is the right path 
by a frown from Washington. There has, for example, been 
far too much timidity in the British approach to France and the 
other countries of Western Europe to seek a measure of political 
accord and economic integration. It is true that Russian screams 
of rage at the very mention of a “Western bloc” have played 
some part in British hesitations ; but so also have the intimations 
from Washington that a British “ Good Neighbour ” policy in 
Western Europe would be regarded as a sin against the 
doctrine of “One World.” In the Middle East also, there has 
been rather too much waiting upon positive American approval 
before British policies are initiated. On these issues—and on 
many others that might be cited—the only sound policy for 
British statesmanship is to go ahead with what seems wise and 
effective. It is proper to pause and enquire whether any 
substantial long-term interest of the United States is likely to 
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be damaged or any genuine instinct affronted. But it is wrong | 


to hang back because of angry newspaper editorials or ignorant 
accusations of “imperialism” or “ power politics "—or even 
“appeasement.” What counts is American policy in the long 
run, not what the Americans say it is at the moment. 

It is, therefore, as unnecessary as it would be improper for 
British opinion to take sides in the Byrnes-Wallace quarrel. 
Shorn of the silly anti-British nonsense, much of what Mr 
Wallace is saying (in the long letter to President Truman, for 
example, which is far more statesmanlike than the New York 
speech) is what many people in England are thinking—that 
Mr Byrnes is going too far and too fast. But if Mr Byrnes 
will retreat a step or two, he represents the active policy on 
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foreign affairs which British opinion has always demanded from | 


America. A Wallace awakened from childish nightmares about 
British imperialism, a Byrnes patient enough to wait and see 
whether a real Russian challenge develops, without provoking 
it—either of these should find a willing partner in British policy. 
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The Government’s Credit 


tried human beings. The Communists fave been heartless in 
exploiting the misery of their victims, who will now be worse 
off than they were at the beginning. But the squatters them- 
selves can hardly be blamed. Indeed they have served to apply 
a much-needed spur to the activities of housing authorities. 
They must be evicted, but harshness is not called for ; and the 
Government should show that it can temper justice with mercy 
even in a case where there was obviously as much political 
mischief-making as humanitarian impulse. 

The Government’s credit is in no danger of sudden collapse, 
but it is bound to suffer from the need to take difficult and un- 
pleasant decisions, such as that to evict the squatters. These 
present embarrassments, however, are mainly symptoms of 
harder problems which the Government has so far failed to 
solve. The squatting movement is a challenge to the State’s 
capacity to solve the housing problem single-handed, and, at the 
same time, it is a revealing index of the public’s impatience at 
its progress. Similarly, the closed shop issue may prove the 
first major test of what is to be the position of trade unions 
under socialism. The relationship between a Labour Govern- 
ment and the unions is peculiar and difficult ; but it is a rela- 
tionship of the parties’ own making, whose difficulties and 
implications cannot be shirked indefinitely. 

. 


Many of the Government’s current troubles can be diagnosed 
as growing-pains induced by an over-rigid and indiscriminate 
application of doctrinaire socialist specifics. Housing is a clear 
case in point. The official housing returns bear out the weill- 
known fact that private builders get off the mark much quicker 
than the local authorities. Mr Bevan’s insistence on forcing 
the great bulk of new building to pass through the bottlenecks 
of local and national administration is losing him a great many 
houses. The slowness of this process is often justified on the 
grounds of its greater fairness in the allocation of such houses 
as do exist. Without attempting the invidious task of balancing 
the rival claims of speed and equity, it may be asked how far 
present methods do in fact bring the houses to those who need 
them most. Immediate accommodation for the bulk of the 
homeless has to be found, not through the building of new 
houses, but through the requisitioning of existing ones. The 
squatters have unearthed ample evidence of how many houses 
are being left empty and of how slow the authorities are to 
make up their minds what to do with vacant property. As far 
as new houses are concerned, the principles on which councils 
select tenants from their enormous waiting-lists are sometimes 
highly imperfect and amateurish, and although the majority of 
authorities make honest efforts to be scrupulously just, it would 
be nonsense to pretend that there are no instances of favouritism 
in the allocation. 
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Housing is only one of the arms of the octopus of public 
administration which are at present showing serious signs of 
weakness and inefficiency. The cause of these defects is in- 
sufficiently apprehended. Wisdom and efficiency, and justice, 
too, are not natural attributes of public administration, but 
can be secured only through a high degree of zeal and watchful- 
ness on the part of the public and its elected representatives. 
As the bureaucratic machine extends its tentacles to limb after 
limb of the body of the nation, the need for effective public 
control and supervision gretly increases. The price of demo- 
cratic socialism, as well as of liberty, is eternal vigilance ; and 
no argument against socialism is so strong—though no politician 
would dare to use it—as the unfitnes of the electorate to dis- 
charge that onerous duty of continuous supervision. 

The strange thing is that the Labour Government seems to 
be doing all it can to prevent the growth of an active and well- 
informed democracy. Again and again, on the necessity for 
bread rationing, on the slow pace of the housing drive, and 
on many other occasions, the Government has not taken the 
public squarely into its confidence and explained its difficulties 
and objectives. In its legislation the Government is prodigal 
of vague promises but careless in introducing concrete safe- 
guards for Parliamentary and public supervision of nationalised 
industries. The Government shows no signs of setting about 
the reconstruction of local government, whose present inept- 
ness for producing representatives of high quality and focussing 
local interests and needs is becoming increasingly obvious. The 
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tendency of some Ministers to take a high line, refuse to explain 
their motives and rest on their pride is notorious. The Goverp. 
ment’s disdain of the public, which sometimes has seemed to 
extend even to Parliament, may cost it more loss of popularity 
than bread rationing or the inefficiencies of housing policy. 
This attitude will also be disastrous in the long run to the 
Government’s own chosen objectives. A satisfactory transition to 
a socialist society is impossible unless public opinion can be 
caught and focused much more effectively than at present. It 
must be admitted that politics, which were regarded by the 
citizens of the Greek city-states as the highest form of human 
activity, receive limited attention and unlimited scepticism from 
the British public. There is a strict limit to the number of 
times the electorate can be persuaded to go to the polls at 
national and local: elections, and it is difficult to.persuade indj- 
viduals of high personal calibre to offer themselves for election, 
But it is essential that, as the power of the State grows, so 
should the wisdom of the electorate. It is therefore vital for 
the Government to bend its ear as closely as possible to the voice | 
of the people. If that voice is muffled along its legitimate 
channels of expression, it will make itself heard in other and | 
illegitimate directions—in the illegal activities of homeless 
squatters or in sporadic outbreaks of unofficial strikes. | 


ST 


occurrences are always a sign that all is not well between the 
public and the authorities ; and the Government should take the 
opportunity of its present embarrassments to inquire a little | 
more closely why this is so. 





German Prisoners of War | 


HE steadily growing uneasiness in this country over the 

position of the German prisoners of war has had its effect. 
The Government has announced a plan for speeding up the 
prisoners’ repatriation which at least pufs an end to their state 
of complete uncertainty about the future—an uncertainty which 
was rapidly becoming one of the principal causes of demoralisa- 
tion in the camps. Hitherto the rate of repatriation among 
the 394,000 Germans eligible to return to Germany has been 
running at about 3,000 a month. After September this figure 
will be increased, “for the present,” to 15,000 a month. If 
there is to be any acceleration later, it will be the subject of 
a separate announcement. In general, the “ white ” prisoners— 
those who have shown a “ positive attitude” towards demo- 
cracy—will be repatriated first. Thereafter the principal 
criterion will be length of captivity, with some special categories 
for cases of particular hardship or for those whose skills are 
especially needed in the rebuilding of Germany. 

Since it will take over two years to get the eligible prisoners 
home, their disappearance is not expected to affect the British 
labour ‘situation too drastically. The Ministry of Works at 
present employs only about 34,000, and the Service Depart- 
ments just over 100,000. But in one field—agriculture—the 
Ministry is apparently perturbed at the prospect of losing, how- 
ever gradually, its more or less skilled labour force of 158,000 
men. Those whose “good conduct” has permitted them to 
be billeted with farmers will presumably be among the first 
to go, and neither the recruiting campaign for the Women’s 
Land Army nor the plans for retraining ex-Servicemen have 
received a satisfactory response. 

But it is essential that no British need, however legitimate, 
should stand in the way of a rapid liquidation of the problem 
of maintaining prisoners of war on forced labour. By it, slavery 
has all but returned to Western Europe. It was not the inten- 
tion of statesmen and military leaders to allow such a state 
of affairs to arise, but the drift of circumstance lay in that 
direction and they have drifted with it. The fact that Germany 
has not yet been given a peace, and is not likely to receive one 
for years to come, gives a cloak of pseudo-legality to the pro- 
cedure of maintaining men at work as prisoners years after 
the end of war, for, under the Geneva Convention, the use of 
prisoner-of-war labour becomes illegal only after the signing 
of a peace. But the Geneva Convention was not designed to 
deal with a situation in which the central government of the 


defeated nation disappears and there is no effective authority | 
with which to conclude a peace. Nazi practice naturally en- 

hanced the drift towards the employment of slave labour. Not 

only did the Nazi Government itself resort to slave labour 

on a massive scale, but its armies so devastated neigh- 

bouring countries and so decimated their people that it was 

inevitable and justified that the most devastated should seek 

for reparations in kind in the shape of putting German 

prisoners of war to work. In Russia, where devastation prob- } 
ably reached its peak, no political traditions or scruples stood | 
in the way, since slave-labour colonies are part of the domestic | 
penal system. 

Yet, however explicable and inevitable the drift towards 
slave labour may have been, it is essential to realise the scale 
upon which it is now being practised by the Allies, and the 
grave abuses with which it has been accompanied. In the 
middle of this summer, a rough estimate of the number of 
Germans held as prisoners of war stood at the horrifying figure 
of over 5,000,000 men. Of these the great bulk were in Russia: 
3,500,000 is the most generally quoted estimate. France had 
about a million, Great Britain and the British Empire about 
half a million. (The 378,000 prisoners formerly held in the 
United States have now been transferred to either Britain 
or France.) The conditions under which they work vary, but 
are nowhere very good. In Russia, the ordinary. manual | 
labourers among the prisoners of war suffer the disadvantages | 
of living in a backward and battered community in which the | 
inhabitants themselves live in miserable conditions. The mor- 
tality rate among the heavy workers is said to be high, and 
certainly the condition of some of the returned prisoners, when 
some 100,000 sick and crippled men were returned last 
summer, was found to be appalling. On the other hand, the 
Russians are reported to treat skilled technicians, scientists and 
other prisoners of ability with leniency and relative freedom, 
and the condition of the 120,000 prisoners released in time 
for the elections in the Soviet zone—50 per cent of whom have 
arrived—was certainly higher than that of the preceding batch 
of released men. However, many Germans are convinced that 
these releases are counterbalanced by the sending of able-bodied | 
German men to Russia from the districts beyond the Oder. | 
But since there is very little contact between the German 
prisoners and their homes, and no official statistics, it is difficult 
to give an accurate picture either of the scale or conditions of 
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German labour in Russia. It is known to be very great and, 
in acountry as wrecked as Russia, conditions ar¢é bound in the 
majority of cases to be bad. 

The transfer of German prisoners of war from America to 
France has brought the French total up to nearly a million 
men, of whom over half a million are employed on reconstruc- 
tion work and in agriculture and mining. Some 50,000 German 
miners are at work in the French mines and they, together 
with about 30,000 miners working in Belgium, roughly repre- 
sent the Ruhr’s present shortage of trained miners. Conditions 
in the French camps are, according to the evidence of the 
French press, uniformly bad. The rate of sickness and death is 
high. No attempt has been made to separate Nazis and anti- 
Nazis. So insistent have the complaints of the anti-Nazi 
prisoners become that a broadcast was recently made, promising 
a screening of prisoners on the British model, a rectification 
of injustices done to anti-Nazi prisoners, and even more free- 
dom for them and contact with the French. One of the diffi- 
culties in France is, naturally, the general shortage of clothing 
and food, and it may well be that German prisoners are not 
much worse off than some French workers, but the standards 
are very low and clearly the political problem of the prisoners 
has not been even considered. 

The British record is probably best in the treatment of 
prisoners of war, but it has varied considerably, and in some 
of the camps, particularly camps maintained abroad, conditions 
were sometimes exceptionally bad. It is also true that the 
British have the best record in the question of releasing 
prisoners, since a very large part of the Wehrmacht surrendered 
to the British Army in April last year and hundreds of thousands 
of the prisoners were released almost immediately to take part in 
such activities as “ Operation Barleycorn,” which saved the 
German harvest. Nevertheless, the relative merits of British 
treatment cannot be used as an argument for reducing 
pressure on the Government to find a final solution to the 
problem of German prisoner-of-war labour. The only final 
equitable solution will be the reinstatement of all prisoners not 
guilty of war crimes in free civilian life. No other Govern- 
ment will take a lead in this matter ; yet a lead once given will 
be difficult to resist, since all the not inconsiderable pressure 
of German public opinion in the different zones will be 
mobilised behind it. The present British rate of release is an 
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improvement, but it is neither rapid enough nor big enough to’ 
meet the situation fully. If shipping and accommodation in 
the zones are limiting factors, then surely it should be possible 
to transform the remaining prisoners into a free labour force 
under contract. 

It will be objected that many of the men are still Nazis, and 
that re-education must go further before any such step can be 
risked. But is re-education really possible in the atmosphere 
of a prison camp? The difficulty about screening is that it is 
often the time-server and the sycophant who is most easily 
graded “ white ’—particularly if the form of screening is calcu- 
lated to excite not only Nazi reactions but the ordinary decent 
reactions of German patriotism. The best education in freedom 
is surely to experience freedom in a free and ordered society. 
If the men who have still two years to wait were taken in hand, 
not by “ re-education officers,” but by trade unions and clubs 
and the social services in a much freer environment—say, in 
Ministry of Works and Agriculture hostels—they would prob- 
ably learn more about democracy in ten minutes than from the 
best hour’s lecture on the theory of democracy conducted 
behind barbed wire. 

The evidence suggests that “ indoctrination ””—by whatever 
nation—has had only limited effect. The Russians succeeded 
before they occupied Germany in forming some cadres among 
their prisoners for German police and administrative services 
and General Paulus’s “ Officers’ Union ” is believed to be still 
in existence. But reports that all the 120,000 prisoners 
despatched to the Russian zone before the elections were 
trained Communists seem to have been very exaggerated. The 
truth is that neither in Russia nor anywhere else are prison 
bars and forced labour and bad conditions strong arguments 
for the regime that imposes them. 

On all counts, therefore, it is to be hoped that last week’s 
announcement will be only a first step in putting an end 
completely to the status of prisoner of war. If the French 
and Belgian Governments can be persuaded to walk in step, 
it should be possible to turn back the tide flowing towards slave 
labour in Western Europe. The disappearance of slavery one 
hundred years ago was rightly judged to be a supreme achieve- 
ment of Western civilisation. If there is any meaning to-day 
in that much-abused word, it is the first duty of the Western 
nations to see that the ugly thing does not return. 


Industrial Design 


HE exhibition, “ Britain Can Make It,” which is to be 

opened in London next week, brings to the fore again the 
problem of British industrial design. Industrial design has 
suffered from a long-haired reputation in this country ; to the 
working man it has been something almost effeminate ; to the 
business man another unwelcome intervention of the idealist in 
his affairs. Good industrial design, pace Sir Stafford Cripps, 
is not necessarily good business, and the idea of it has still to 
be “sold” to the British manufacturer and trader and to the 
British public. The new Council of Industrial Design, the 
sponsor of the exhibition, has dropped from its title the “ Art” 
of the Council for Art and Industry, its predecessor, and this 
may symbolise a wise change of attitude, reflected also in the 
appointment of a trained expert in public relations as chief 
executive of the CID and in the fact that it is building up a 
body of research workers. 

The field is one in which all too little factual investigation 
has been done, or at any rate published, though there has been 
no lack of intelligent and esthetic speculation. Systematic work 
is needed to establish the size of the problem, the proportion 
of well and badly designed output in each industry, why these 
proportions prevail, who is responsible, and, essential for the 
direction of educative propaganda, the quantitative importance 
of different classes of consumers. Statistics taken from the 
Teports of the Census of Production and from the export returns 
naturally do not distinguish the designed from the plain, but it 
has been stated that some §0 per cent of pre-war British exports 
came from industries in some or all of whose products design is 


of importance. The Budget White Papers show that of a total 
personal expenditure on consumers’ goods and services in the 
United Kingdom in 1938 of £4,167 million, three-quarters was 
spent on such items as food, drink, tobacco, rent, rates, water, 
fuel, light, travel, communications and entertainments. In 
this three-quarters of their purchases, industrial design entered 
into consumers’ choice only by the indirect means of packaging, 
containers and display—though these manifestations of design 
should not be underrated, either for their quantitative import- 
ance or for the forward strides which some trades (for example, 
perfumery and cosmetics) have taken in the presentation of 
their wares. But for the direct impact of industrial design, the 
attention must be focused on the remaining 25 per cent, or 
£1,031 million, of the public’s personal expenditure in 1938. 
It was here that consumers made direct purchases of com- 
modities intimately affected by industrial design. The expendi- 
ture can be itemised as follows :— 


£ million 

A. Durable household goods :— 

(a) Furniture, furnishings, household textiles, etc. 152 

(b) Pottery and glassware, ironmonger’s goods, 

CRPCETICR I OU, goss ca ose en as 009,08 she 82 

a, ORIG os ocr steele aunes raiigtmane ocaare ¢ oe coer 446 
Gy Rea met FN. Gi SS 6s 8 ee POR ah 61 
D. Privately-owned cars and running expenses...... 114 
E. Other goods :— 

including stationery, fancy goods, jewellery, 

bicycles, travel goods, toys and sports goods, 

CHOBITS: WANEG,;. CWS s 6 5s6 oS edhe ces ee er eeces 176 


1.031 
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The table is an overstatement to the extent that it unavoidably 
includes the running expenses of cars in item D and a number 
of minor expenditures outside the design sphere at the end of 
item E. The table does, however, demonstrate the proportions 
of the main elements in personal design expenditure on which 
the Council of Industrial Design must concentrate its efforts to 
educate the private consumer. 


What cannot be computed from these figures is the expendi- 
ture of businesses and public authorities on articles involving 
industrial design, as no similar analysis of their expenditure is 
available. Public authorities were spending {£593 million on 
goods and services for non-war purposes in 1938. Even if as 
little as 10 per cent of this was attributable to purchases of com- 
modities in the field of industrial design—and that is putting 
the proportion at less than half the personal expenditure ratio—- 
they would have been paying the draughtsman and calling the 
design to the tune of over £130 million. When account is taken 
of the rising share of the national income spent by Government, 
even in peacetime and for peacetime purposes, of the dominant 
position of local authorities in the housing programme and of 
the growing practice of making many items of furniture and 
equipment part of the fittings. of the home, the importance of 
businesses and public authorities and their advisers in the sphere 
of design can be realised. It is perhaps fair to say that they 
have in the past been more discriminating in their tastes than 
the private purchaser buying for his own home. They can 
afford to pay more for good design and their importance to the 
producer enables them to order goods to their own designs in 
a way which is open to very few private consumers. Although 
the education of the general public in design cannot be 
neglected, it might well be that the same amount of effort would 
produce greater results if concentrated on the types of buyer 
referred to, that is to say, on the housing and contracts com- 
mittees of local authorities and their officers and architectural 
advisers, on government departments, transport undertakings, 
private builders, and the proprietors of restaurants, cinemas, 
dance-halls, public houses and so on. 


Some notion thus exists of the total size of the design field, 
and some approximation can be made at least of what the 
private consumer spends on the main commodities in the pro- 
duction of which design plays a part. But on the question of 
how much British design is good or bad and in which industries, 
very little thorough and widely based research has been done. 
The outstanding exception is Mr Nikolaus Pevsner’s inquiry 
published in 1937,* covering selected firms in some 15 trades 
representative of the major part of consumers’ design expendi- 
ture, as calculated above, other than on footwear and clothing. 
Since the date of this inquiry there has been a marked change 
for the better in some industries—for example, in gas cookers, 
domestic grates, women’s footwear and handbags, and milk 
roundsmen’s vans—and a complete revolution in the furniture 
industry, the reaction to which under free conditions remains, 
however, to be seen. There is in almost every industry a minute 
proportion of well designed output available to the few in the 
exclusive shops, but this is a negligible factor from a social 
viewpoint. To judge by bulk production that either is available 
now or was available under free conditions of supply in 1939, 
industries could be graded for design roughly as follows :— 


(a) A large good output: sports and travel goods, tele- 
phones, pots and pans, sanitary appliances, wall clocks 
and men’s watches, oven earthenware, lettering, motor- 
cars, surgical instruments, tooth brushes, brush and 
basket ware, metal windows, steel furniture, electric 
and gas cookers, refrigerators. 


(b) Output from which good designs could be selected in 
the middle or lower price ranges: wireless cabinets, 
handbags, plastic products, furnishing and dress 
fabrics, bentwood and plywood furniture, pottery, 
electric heaters and lamp stands and fittings, cutlery. 


(c) A large bad output: carpets, linoleum, other 
wooden furniture, jewellery, decorated chinaware, 
wallpaper, hearth furniture, decorative figurines. 


* “¥ndustrial Art in England,” Cambridge University Press. 
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More research is needed to establish the facts about good and 
bad design in different industries as they are to-day or will he 
when peacetime conditions in industry have been restored. Fa 
from being only of academic importance, such research is the 
only sound basis for an analysis of the causes of bad design ang 
hence for prescribing the cure. This is a problem about which 
many writers have found it tempting to generalise, and far to 
many hypotheses, valid for the conditions of production anj 
demand in one industry, have been applied, unchecked with th 
facts, to the field as a whole. One can point to lettering ang 
attribute its goodness to tradition ; but English furniture. alg 
has a fine tradition behind it. One can pick out the hand-woven 
tweeds and the work of the semi-commercial craft potteries and 
ascribe good design to hand production, or at least to the abseng 
of mass-production ; but steel furniture and refrigerators ar 
mass-produced. One can say, instancing motor-cars and electric 
cookers, that the newer industries have a higher level of design « 
but on the other hand the conventional patterns of many printed 
fabrics and some traditional shapes in pottery are still 
satisfactory. The level of design can be associated with the 
organisation of production, with the training of designers, with 
the employment of whole-time rather than outside desi 
with the conservatism of manufacturers (conditioned partly 
the heavy costs of changing designs, e.g. in the plastics, or the 
carpet weaving industry), or with the “ play-safe ” attitude of 
retailers. But in defence of makers and sellers it must be remem- 
bered that the mass-production market is a price market, and 
that competitors will follow up a successful model with a cheaper 
imitation, which often leads to debasement of design owing to 
incompatibility of design and material. Each of these factors 
applies in some industries, but not in all, and there is no easily 
prescribed panacea. The only safe generalisation which can be 
made, and which is corroborated by the lists given above, is 
that design is usually better when the object is only expected to 





be useful and usually worse when it is also expected to be | 


decorative. 
* 


Why is this so? Why, in short, is good design admitted to the 
kitchen and banned from the front parlour? These questions 
introduce important sociological factors. Millions of front 
parlours were, before the existing housing shortage, used only on 
feast days and Sundays, and consequently they were not 
furnished for use. They expressed to some extent the taste of the 
household, but, far more important, they manifested its social 
status to itself and to the neighbours. According to a recent 
poll, one in every two homes possessed a piano, while the figure 
for both cycles and sewing-machines is three out of every five 
homes. These ratios do not nearly reflect the greater popularity 
of cycling compared with piano-playing, and dismally confirm 
the conclusion that millions of British front parlours are 
furnished largely for show. The showy and the over-decorated 
satisfy in some unascertained degree a desire for contrast with the 
stern severity of the office and the factory. Similarly, a large 
number of young couples setting up house in the immediate 
post-war years may react against the drabness of uniform and 
overalls and the plainness of the barrack-room and the canteen, 
with a resulting regression from the standards of the utility 
designs ; the response to the furniture questionnaire at the Daily 
Herald exhibition this summer confirms the likelihood of this 
depressing possibility. 

The simple modern shapes of the machine age and its re- 
strained surface design do not meet these needs of social display 
and contrast, which are apparently satisfied by the shiny, the 
florid and the ornate. That is the real problem that has to be 
reckoned with on the demand side. Something can be done 
solve it by a sustained campaign directed to the classes of buyers 
from whom the emulated standards filter down, but it will be a 
slow process, The modern movement in design could also move 
towards the public taste in some directions without compromising 
its integrity. The logic of mass-production may mean that good 
design must take strict and simple forms in furniture and most 
other objects in the round, but there is no reason why the 
designers of curtain fabrics, wallpapers and floor coverings 
should not make concessions to a very human desire for luxurious 
decoration. 
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NOTES OF 


Mr Shinwell is evidently not a believer in the “ velvet glove ” 
technique in dealing with the industries which he proposes even- 
qually to nationalise. Yet his virulence in replying to the electricity 
supply companies last week-end was surely unwarranted, since 
all that they had done was to give the public a reasonabie warning 
that some sort of electricity rationing seemed certain owing to 
the critical position of coal stocks. The Minister may suspect 
the motives which prompted the companies to issue such a state- 
ment, but he can hardly afford to dismiss as “a lot of nonsense” 
their views about the seriousness of the position, nor, as one of 
the chief supporters of the Beveridge fuel rationing plan in 1942, 
toregard their forecast of rationing as mere “ propaganda.” The 
cutting off of electricity supplies this week is a dismal foretaste of 
what will happen in the winter, 

Mr Shinwell’s statement of the obvious—that neither speeches 
nor statistics will get any more coal this winter—is no answer. 
The statistics must be faced. The accuracy of the companies’ 
statement that their coal stocks were only 1,730,000 tons in July, 
1946, compared with 3,100,000 m July, 1945, is not in dispute. 
Although electricity consumption was lower in 1945 than in 
preceding years, in 1946 it has been well above the 1945 level 
for every month, and will certainly rise again sharply as winter 
approaches. In the meantime, the latest coal production figures 
(summarised on page 474) show a sharp decline both in total 
output and in output per manshift during August, and the dis- 
tributed stocks are far below the 1939 safety line of 14,550,000 


Similar fears have been expressed by the gas companies. Their 
spokesmen have said that adequate quantities of coal for stocking 
are not likely to become available and that the allocation of coals 
of suitable quality cannot be arranged. So far Mr Shinwell has 
refrained from joining battle with the gas industry—perhaps gas 
is not so high as electricity on the priority list for nationalisation. 
But it is clear that both industrial and domestic consumption of 
gas is also likely to rise. It is true that other factors, such as 
the rundown condition of plant, the lack of maintenance men, 
and the shortage of labour for repairs, contribute as well to the 
difficulties of both industries, but the householder will not be 
disposed to apportion the responsibility for his discomfort this 
winter. ‘The Government appears to panic whenever the word 
“rationing ” is mentioned, but it may well be that the public 
would accept fuel rationing, as it has accepted bread rationing, as 
one of the legacies of war—bitter but better than the alternative 
of inequality. This bitterness will, however, be the greater for 
the knowledge that Polish miners now in this country are being 
tempted over to Belgium by the Belgian Government to work 
in the mines there, because Mr Shinwell and the unions have 
failed to come to any agreement on their employment here. 


* x * 


More Food for the Miners ? 


The debate about whether or not the miners should get extra 
food goes on. It has now reached the stage where Mr Shinwell 
and the miners’ leaders, having secured the agreement “in prin- 
ciple ” of the Ministry of Food, are pressing their claim with the 
Trades Union Congress, which has always been reluctant to dis- 
criminate in favour of one particular section of the industrial 
community. The proposal is to increase the meat ration by 50 
per cent for underground workers, and to investigate the possi- 
bilities of providing extra cheese for surface workers. The 
atgument that, if miners are to get extra food then workers in 
steelworks, foundries and similar places should also benefit, is 
difficult to resist, especially as extra bread is conceded to all classes 
of heavy workers. Nevertheless, the miners’ claim that they 
work under specially exacting and unpleasant conditions and the 
pressing need for maximum output this winter are both such 
strong counter arguments that the public would probably sym- 
pathise with any further concessions, provided they did in fact 
have the desired results—and provided also that absentee miners 
did not get the extra rations. 

The miners are also asking that the supplies of consumer goods 
and any war surpluses should be increased to mining areas. Mr 
Arthur Horner is convinced that this would have a directly 
beneficial effect on production, by providing an additional incentive 
to the men to increase their earn’ngs and by reducing the amount 
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of absenteeism. The provision of incentives to production is one 
of the most urgent problems which faces the Coal Board. If to 
provide extra meat and to increase the supplies of consumer goods 
will contribute towards its solution, then both these expediencies 


should be tried. But it should be made quite clear that these 


concessions were conditional upon improved output, and if, within 
a specified time-limit they had no effect on production, the special 
facilities should be withdrawn. 


* * * 


Newspapers and Newsprint 


Sir Walter Layton, formerly Editor of The Economist and 
now ‘chairman cf the Rationing Committee of the Newsprint 


Supply Company (a co-operative enterprise of the newspaper in- 
dustry), has written a most instructive pamphlet* on the wartime 
history and peacetime prospects of the British newspaper press. 


The central theme is naturally the newsprint famine. Since pre- 
war years, the consumption of newsprint has increased in North 


America by 15 per cent, and in Scandinavia by 22 per. cent, while 


in the United Kingdom it shows a fall of no less than 
73 per cent. Even in the rest of the world, outside the 
above-mentioned areas, the fall is only 33 per cent. .More- 
over, within the United Kingdom, the London daily press 
has suffered a worse cut than the provincial press. or the 
periodicals. It is quite plain that the present newspapers are 
reduced in size below the safety limit for a democracy that 
depends on its citizens being informed. “ Whether one happens 
to think well or badly of the press,” says Sir Walter, “ it is quite 
impossible under present conditions for it to render all the service 
that a country expects from its newspapers.” 

The pamphlet is not, however, confined to this central theme, 
but contains a variety of interesting facts about the world’s news- 
papers, such as the following :— 

In the United Kingdom, daily newspaper sales are rather more 
than one paper for every two inhabitants ; in the United States rather 
less than one for every three ; in India, one to every 200. 

Consumption of newsprint before the war was 60 Ibs. per head 
per year in the United Kingdom and 56 Ibs. in the United States. 
In 1946, it is 154 lbs. per head in the United Kingdom and 59 Ibs. 
in the United States. 

Production of newsprint, which before the war was fairly equally 
divided between North America and the rest of the world, is now 
nearly three-quarters in North America. 

The London papers consumed in May, 1946, 23} per cent of pre- 
war, the provincial, Scottish and Northern Irish press 36} per cent. 

Circulations have risen during the war, London mornings from 
10,400,000 tO 13,400,000, provincial mornings from 1,740,000 to 
2,830,000 evenings from 7,070,000 to 9,120,000 and Sundays from 
16,000,000 to 25,000,000. 

Advertisement space in the London penny morning dailies has 
been reduced from 42 per cent of the total in October, 1938, to 13 per 
cent last December. 

* 


The prospect of an early alleviation of the restriction on the 
size of papers is mot very great. Sir Walter does not make it 
very clear whether he thinks more could be done than is already 
in train. The problem is no longer one of foreign exchange or 
of ships but simply of supplies. The question is how far supplies 
of finished paper from Canada and Newfoundland can be 
increased, against American competition, to fill the gap caused 
by the shortage of Scandinavian pulp for the British mills—this 
shortage itself being partly due to the lack of British coal. The 
long-range programme, for which the newspaper industry is 
seeking the approval of the Government, aims to put the popular 
papers on an eight-page basis in 1948 and a twelve-page basis in 
1950. It may be possible to speed up this time-table, but “no 
supply programme that can now be envisaged will restore the 
papers of pre-war days.” 

This, perhaps, is a little over-pessimistic. Material shortages 
can vanish with miraculous speed when a world sellers’ market 
turns into a world buyers’ market. But one thing is absolutely 
necessary if the famine is to last nearly as long as Sir Walter’ 


Published by 
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oe “ Newsprint: A Problem for Democracy.” 
P. O'Donoghue at 12 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
6d. net. 
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envisages. The Newspaper Proprietors’ Association, and the 
corresponding body for the periodical industry, must be prepared 
to modify the present restrictions on the appearance of new papers, 
which amount to total prohibition, except for the very smallest 
circulations. Seven years is quite long enough for the Press to 
enjoy protection from new ideas, without adding a further five. 
It will be difficult to take quite seriously the argument that the 
Press is essential to a democracy until this pledge of sincerity 
has been given. 


* * x 


The Trieste Deadlock, Continued 


The diplomatic struggle over Trieste at the Peace Conference 
has now assumed the form of a dispute over the constitution to 
be given to the Free Territory. It is felt on both sides that the 
constitutional form adopted will be decisive for the destiny of the 
city—whether or not it is to be absorbed by Jugoslavia—and the 
discussions which have taken place have revealed once more the 
differences between Western and Eastern “democracy.” At first 
sight it might seem that any kind of democratic self-government 
for the Triestini would be to the advantage of the Italian cause, if 
the boundaries of the Free Territory were drawn to exclude the 
indubitably Slav areas, for an Italian majority voting freely might 
be expected to be pro-Italian. But the working class in Trieste, 
Italian as well as Slovene, has been organised in trade unions 
under Communist control which publicly favour union with 
Jugoslavia. On the basis of the nominal membership of these 
unions the Jugoslavs claim that the majority of the Triestini desire 
to be included in Jugoslavia. 

Without an actual vote the real wishes of the Triestini cannot 
be ascertained, and it cannot be said with certainty either that all 
Italian-speaking inhabitants would vote automatically against in- 
corporation in Jugoslavia or that all Italian-speaking members of 
pro-Jugoslav trade unions would vote for it in genuinely free 
elections. Many Italians are members of these unions for ordinary 
trade union purposes and do not necessarily follow their leadership 
on the national issue; others have certainly been coerced into 
acceptance of a line of which they do not really approve, for 
recalcitranmts have been ruthlessly beaten up in the factories by 
Communist squads in the Jugoslav interest. In a competition of 
violence the combined Slovene and Italian Communist forces seem 
to have an advantage ; the Italian middle class in Trieste is quite 
capable of counter-violence, as it has shown on several occasions, 
but its efforts lie open to the charge of Fascist revival. Moreover, 
the supporters of Jugoslavia feel they have Jugoslavia’s armed 
forces behind them only a few miles away, whereas, if Allied 
troops were withdrawn, disarmed Italy could give no military 
protection to its adherents. If, therefore, there are to be free 
elections and an elected assembly in Trieste, the question is how 
their freedom is to be ensured. The Western Powers believe that 
order can only be maintained in Trieste by giving ample powers to 
a Governor appointed by the United Nations and providing him 
with at least a potential backing of Allied troops. The Jugoslav 
delegation in Paris denounced such supervision as anti-democratic 
and complained that the British draft “transformed a highly 
civilised area into a mandated territory,” depriving the Triestini 
of the right to govern themselves. The Jugoslavs want local self- 
government without any non-Jugoslav interference and are confi- 
dent that, with a little suitable management by dockside stalwarts, 
Trieste will soon self-govern itself into Jugoslavia. It will not be 
easy to reconcile such conflicting points of view, but it is encour- 
aging to learn that the Trieste Sub-Commission met on September 
17th, according to The Times correspondent, in “rare good 
humour.” 


* * * 


The Polish Reaction to Mr Byrnes 


It was inevitable that Mr Byrnes’s speech made to Germans 
in Stuttgart, declaring that the question of Poland’s western 
frontier was still open, should give great offence to Polish 
nationalism. In fact, the German Communists, as part of their 
drive to put themselves right with German national feeling, had 
been telling the German people that the Oder-Neisse line (which 
is naturally the part of the Russian programme hardest to justify 
to patriotic Germans, or to any Germans who have been expelled 
from homes east of the line) may not be irrevocable, if only 
Germany votes for the Socialist Unity Party and thus rivals 
Poland in Russia’s favour. It was no doubt as part of a plan 
to outbid Russia in the auction for German support that Mr 
Byrnes held out to his eudience the hope of American sympathy 
for a claim for revision of the provisional frontier. But the 
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Russian propaganda had been managed discreetly through th 
Socialist Unity stooges; Mr Molotov had made no 5 
Leipzig committing Russia to a reopening of the frontier questia, 
Mr Byrnes’s speech, on the other hand, was a most formal off«; 
utterance by the Secretary of State, and gave the Polish 
munists a golden opportunity to denounce the United States y 
taking sides with Germany against the immutable rights (no 
claims) of Poland. 


On September 8th, Mr Gomulka, the Communist Vice-Premig 
of the Polish “Provisional Government of National Uni: 
addressed a meeting summoned to protest against Mr B \ 
speech (advertised as a demonstration against the “ defenders and 
protectors of Germany”). Afterwards, 2,000 Communigy 
marched to the Hotel Polonia, where the American Ambassado, 
and his wife were living, and shouted “Down with internation 
reaction” under their windows. The Communist-controllg 
Security Police allowed them to come close up to i Amba. 
sador’s rooms to manifest the wrath of the Polish people, but yp. 
fortunately he was not in at the time. The mob then moved & 
to the offices of Gazeta Ludowa, the newspaper of Mr Miko. 
lajczyk’s Polish Peasant Party, which had been attacked at th 
meeting for not denouncing Mr Byrnes ; here the Security Polig 
stood by while the mob wrecked the office and beat up with 


clubs Peasant Party members and employees whom they found 
on the premises. 


The correspondent of the New York Herald Tribune, who 
watched these proceedings and reported them to his newspaper, 
found them somewhat lacking in spontaneity. But there is no 
doubt that Polish national feeling is now committed to the new 
frontier. The “London Poles” did not want to annex so much 
territory from Germany, but now that half of Poland’s pre-war 
territory has been formally ceded to the Soviet Union, most Poles, 
whatever their position in domestic politics, feel that there mus 
be no whittling away of Poland’s “ compensation” in the west 
Mr Mikolajczyk, though avoiding the anti-American gestures of 
his “ colleague ” Vice-Premier, has taken up the position that the 
Oder-Neisse border must stand. In response to the agitation in 
Poland it has been necessary for Russia to be quite definite, and 
on September 17th Mr Molotov issued a statement through the 
Polish Press Agency saying that the Oder-Neisse line was final, 
This should make it impossible in future for the Communists to 
promise revision in Germany, but Russia has certainly 
strengthened its hold on Poland as a result of the declaration. 


* x * 


Gloom Over Palestine 


The first -week’s meetings of the London Conference on 
Palestine have produced no ray of light. The Arab States, 
through the mouth of the chief Syrian delegate, Faris al Khoury, 
have made a general declaration of their view. The British, while 
sticking to their “ plan for provincial autonomy,” have given the 
impression that their ideas are fluid and that they are ready 10 
try and meet any proposal that takes the feelings of both com- 
munities into account. The Arab States are submitting formal 
proposals. The Jewish Agency, though racked with doubts about 
its decision not to attend except on its own terms, is still keeping 
away. So are the Palestinian Arabs. 

The events and private conversations of an unpromising week 
cause some old iruths to stand out in new relief. The first is 
Arab inability to accept the fact that Zionism has become a national 
entity—a local force which would have to be taken into account 
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in Middle Eastern calculations, even if British and American back- | 


ing for it were to disappear. When Faris al Khoury opened the 
debate, his proclamation that “no part of Palestine must be cut 
off” amounted to a refusal to discuss any solution save that of 
a Jewish minority in an Arab State. Arab fear of Jewish numbers 
is still, it seems, so overwhelming that it blinds even far-seeing 
Arabs outside Palestine to the view that some kind of Jewish 
enclave—whether federal unit, canton, or state—could, if rightly 
approached and safely circumscribed, become an element of 
strength in the present weak fabric of the Middle Eastern States. 


* 


If, as seems more likely with every day that passes, no proposals | 


showing even a shadow of moderation are forthcoming from 
either conimunity, the British Government is left in a worse pass 
than ever. To jog on, without a policy, would be to create a 
despair, amounting almost to psychological breakdown, among 
its own officials. To proceed on a basis of military repression 
would be as distasteful to the home electorate as to the Security 
Council. Looking ahead, the orly small loophole »* present i 
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sight lies in Arab reiteration—this constituted the opening point 
in Faris al Khoury’s speech—that the Arabs will welcome more 

ews, if other countries will do their share. It follows that a 

jor British interest is the establishment of a competent and 
thrusting International Refugee Organisation. 

Unfortunately, the news from that front is not good either. 
The meeting of the Economic and Social Council, at present in 
session in New York, has before it a discouraging report on re- 
settiement prospects. States which had previously made generous 
offers of asylum—notably Brazil and Australia—have either re- 
duced their figures or postponed their quotas. Russia and India 
have for their differing reasons said that they cannot subscribe 
to any refugee organisation. Mr Noel Baker is the British delegate 
jo the meeting. If he were in better liaison with his colleagues 
in the Palestine conference room, he would realise that the best 
service he could do them and this country would be to fight for 
the establishment of a body of power and standing. As it is, 
he seems to be content to fall back on the kind of little bureau that 
only works under a super-man like Nansen—a bureau that, given 
resent circumstances and man-power, will doubtless drift into 
the familiar and spineless shape of an “ inter-governmental com- 
mittee” on refugees. 


* * * 


Rent Policy 


The excitement caused by the squatters has thrown unex- 
ected light on the Government’s rent policy, which requires 
some further elucidation. Councils have two main sources of 
accommodation—new houses and requisitioned property. ‘The 
directions on rents given to local authorities for these two classes 
of accommodation diverge considerably, and for no very con- 
vincing reason. 


It should be remembered that the economic status of the 
“council tenant” has changed considerably in the last year or 
two. Broadly speaking, the occupants of council houses before 
the war were drawn from the poorer income groups: when a 
family grew prosperous it moved into the more classy—if often 
jess soundly built—private speculator’s house. Rents in council 
houses were adjusted on this basis: there might be rebates for 
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the poorest families, but even the most expensive council houses 
were within the means of the average artisan. With the present 
housing shortage councils have been instructed to accept appli- 
cants on a basis of need only. This means that better-to-do 
families, who have been bombed out, are newly married, or have 
other reasons for being in urgent need of accommodation, can be 
provided with house room by their local council in spite of the 
fact that they are far from being typical of the old-style council 
tenant. 


This is very right and proper, but it poses the question of how 
far physical need for house room justifies financial subsidies for 
the better off. This problem is fairly satisfactorily solved in cases 
of requisitioned property, for local authorities are empowered to 
demand up to the maximum of the controlled rent or its equi- 
valent. If the tenant cannot afford the controlled rent the Exche- 
quer meets the difference. Thus it is possible for a Council to 
place some of its more prosperous applicants in houses or flats 
such as Fountain Court, Westminster, and to demand a rent 
near to the economic rent of two or three pounds a week. This 
is fair and financially sound. 


But in the case of new houses no such wide flexibility exists. 
Rent rebates are still permissible, but no suggestion has been made 
that any rent should be at an economic level when the tenant can 
afford it, nor that the benefits of subsidy should be reserved for 
those who cannot. It is true that councils can juggle with their 
tenants, so that the poorer ones are put in the new houses, and 
the richer ones in the more expensive requisitioned ones. But 
if the appropriate adjustments can be made in the rents of requisi- 
tioned houses, surely a greater flexibility can be introduced for 
new houses also. 


* * * 


Identity Card Arrest 


The arrest of one of the lesser leaders of the squatters’ cam- 
paign on three charges, one of which was his failure to notify 
the local registration office within seven days of his change of 
address, is a vivid illustration of those petty and unnecessary 
tyrannies which arise from the continued use of identity cards, 
This case fully justifies the views already put forward in these 
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pages that the continuance of identity card procedure is an un- 
warranted infringement of individual liberty and is liable to abuse. 

In the present instance the fact that this man was obstructing 
the police had nothing whatever to do with the notification of 
his change of address, which is claimed to be necessary for pur- 
poses of food distribution. As it is not possible to change retailers 
or obtain rationed food without informing the Food Office of a 
change of address or obtaining an emergency food card, there 
was no question of his buying food on false pretences. But in 
spite of its irrelevance this minor offence was made one of the 
grounds of arrest for disorderly behaviour. If the police cannot 
think up a better justification for their actions they had better 
not make such arrests at all. 

* * * 


London Traffic 


The two-day conference of experts on London’s traffic, called 
by the British Association, provided some interesting views on 
one of the most intractable problems of physical reconstruction. 
Traffic congestion in London is immense, the road casualties— 
especially to pedestrians—are appalling ; yet the chances are that 
road traffic, and, perhaps, rail traffic too, will continue to increase 
faster than the rate at which corrective measures will be applied. 
It is conceivable, as Professor Holford pointed out, that the three 
million.cars at present on the roads will be doubled in less than 
thirty years. Only drastic measures can hope to ease London’s 
traffic congestion, but there is no simple or single solution to the 
problem—action must be taken along many lines simultaneously. 

The suggestion that a permanent co-ordinating body should be 
set up to prepare and advise on traffic plans for London deserves 
serious consideration by the Government. London’s traffic is 
closely interrelated—rail with road, underground with overground 
—while the construction of traffic arteries closely affects building 
programmes and public utility planning. Moreover, a further 
point is that the assistance provided by the taxpayer for solving 
London’s traffic problems should be strictly limited. It is clear 
that if all the improvements recommended as desirable by the 
various experts were undertaken, the demand for finance would 
be bottomless. It would be better to start with some knowledge 
of the global amount of finance and resources likely 10 be avail- 
able—which, incidentally, will not be large for a considerable 
time—and then draw up a scheme oi priorities. If this is done, 
it may be found that, for instance, the expensive schemes to put 
Charing Cross and some of the other Southern Railway terminal 
stations underground may have to be postponed indefinitely. 

The provision of special roads for through traffic is clearly a 
matter of urgency. But, although the LCC plan for London assumes 
that the existence of through traffic is a main cause of congestion, 
the volume and direction of through traffic is not known at all 
accurately. As Mr Lyddon points out, a comprehensive traffic 
census is essential and should be undertaken soon. Many other 
interesting points were raised at the conference, such as a sound 
suggestion for the electrification of all railway lines within the 
London area (on the New York model), and an interesting sug- 
gestion that connection with Heathrow and Northolt airports 
should be via a new tube line. The variety of the proposals add 
force to the plea for the appointment of a co-ordinating planning 
body. 


*& * * 


France and De Gaulle 


The painted “ Ouis ” and “ Nons” belonging to two previous 
referendums on the constitution still disfigure the walls of France. 
It is small wonder that Frenchmen contemplate a third such 
vote next month with singularly little zest. Their distaste for 
it is the greater because the document on which they are being 
asked to vote is such a piece of blatant compromise that no one 
finds it satisfactory. ‘The lukewarmth that it generates can be 
gained by studying the voting figures marking its progress, clause 
by clause, through the Constituent Assembly. The clause on la 
liberté de lenseignemerg (that is, recognising the rights of reli- 
gious schools) passed By 274 votes to 272—a victory for the 
Right ; those on the method of election to the Second Chamber 
and on the method of electing the President of the Republic 
each passed by 275 votes to 273—victories for the Left. The 
even balance has see-sawed either way, and, as a result, the new 
document is not so very different from that which the Right 
and Centre succeeded in rejecting in May. Among a mass of 
points in dispute, the central issue has always been how much 
power shall lie with the Chambre Souveraine—the people’s 
Chamber, elected by direct suffrage—and how much with the 
President of the Republic. In the new draft, the powers which 
the old gave to the Chambre have been somewhat reduced. 
Notably, the second Chamber has been given more of a voice, and 
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the people’s Chamber no longer appoints a majority of the judi. 
cature. As against this, the President’s office is still hedged q 
with almost the same safeguards as before. The grounds op 
which a man who voted “non” in May will vote “oyj” in 
October are going to be relatively slender. 


* 


Into this atmosphere of resignation to the mediocre, Genera 
de Gaulle has injected his view with his customary abruptnes 
and vigour. His convictions were not unknown. He had pm. 
claimed them last year, and again at Bayeux in June. He issued 
them, at length, to the press on August 28th, presumably in order 
that the Constituent Assembly should know them before debating 
the final draft. In a nutshell his view is that the draft is futile, 
France, he says, will continue to be divided and purposeles 
until executive power is removed from and balanced against tha 
of the legislature—until the Presidential authority is such tha 
his is the last word, spoken from outside and above panty, 


This blunt, unwavering dictum is bound to precipitate Many i 


waverers into a vote against dictatorship. It is also bound to 
split the MRP. Those who obey the party leaders will vote 
for the Constituent Assembly’s draft. A section will waive 
discipline and vote “non” alongside the new Union Gaulliste, 

It now seems certain that despite the General the new constitu. 
tion will pass by a clear majority. It will do so because French- 
men are sick of provisional arrangements; because to reject it 
would be to discredit representative government; because of sheer 
public lassitude. The real gauge of what Frenchmen now think 
of de Gaulle will not materialise until the Parliamentary elections 
follow in November, 

* * * 


French Empire into French Union 


To a foreigner, and particularly to countries concerned in 
the evolution of Empires, by far the most interesting clauses in 
the current French draft constitution are those which propose 
statutes for the French Union, as the French Empire is now 
to be called. The proposal under debate is that three organs 
of government shall link the overseas territories with the mother 
country: a president of the Union (who shall be the president of 
the French Republic, ex officio), a supreme Council, consisting 
of government representatives from home and abroad, and an 
Assembly of elected representatives from Metropolitan France 
and the member states. 

The proposals represent a vigorous and imaginative attempt to 
move with the times, but they carry the smack of communist 
inexperience of imperial responsibilities. So ambitious a project 
needs thought and elaborate machinery for its execution, if it 
is to be launched without provoking confusion and even strife. 
Overseas France consists of an infinite variety of peoples. Are 
the illiterate to be enfranchised? Is any distinction to be drawn 
between colonists and indigenous residents? Are economic in- 
terests to be protected against the consequences of suddenly 
enfranchising indigent and backward peoples? 

The master clause which drew public attention to the dangers 
of too sweeping a declaration of principle was Article 66—the 
article whereby territories were to be free to secede from the 
Union and to choose what connection, if any, they were to retain 
with the mother country. M. Herriot, in a speech which made 
full play with the dangers of making such a proposal without 
previous discussion on organisation and—in particular—on de- 
fence, had little difficulty in swinging the Assembly to the view 
that it would be best for the time being to withdraw the articles, 
to revise them, and to discuss them at greater leisure. 

A time at which none of the real issues with Viet Nam are 
settled, at which the Moroccans—who view themselves, not with- 
cut reason as the Egypt of the west—are giving press conferences 
on independence, ard at which the Tunisians are listening to 
siren calls from Cairo about a Defence Front for North Africa. 
is hardly one at which to saddle the new Fourth Republic, in 
advance, with a confusion of simultaneous demands from over- 


seas. 
* * * 


Towards Closer Anglo-French Relations 


The financial and commercial details of this week’s Anglo- 
French trade agreement are—or should be—merely a first step 
towards closer economic association. France is given a little 
more elbow room for purct:ases in this country. Instead of being 
compelled, as she was by the agreement of last April, to surrendet 
French-owned sterling securities in liquidation of the debt arising 
from heavy purchases in 1945, she can now use those securities 
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current purchases in the sterling area. The debt of some £100 
is to be funded, and will be repayable in annuities over a 

‘od of twelve years from 1950; it will bear interest at the rate 
of one-half of one per cent, the same as that carried by Argentina’s 
sterling balances. Further, Britain is to increase her imports from 
t The French have realised Britain’s need for practising 
qusteritv in consumption and the aim now is that France should 
produce more of the kind of goods that this country needs. This 
approach—if actively pursued—opens up possibilities of a close 
division of labour. 

The two Governments evidently mean to give practical effect to 
the initial expression of mutual confidence and good will. They 
decided that at least once in three months officials should mect 
to examine the state of trade and payments between the sterling 
and franc areas, and to straighten out difficulties, and, what is more 
important in the long run, to harmonise their reconstruction and 
modernisation plans—that is to embark on a real division of 
labour—within the limits of wider international economic arrange- 
ments about trade and finance. But the good resolutions made 
in Paris now need to be followed up. If they are to be effective, 
a comparison of plans about domestic investment should be 
jnitiated between the staff of M. Jean Monnet—the Commis- 
sioner for the Modernisation of French industry—and his oppo- 
site number in this country. Hitherto, the plans of both countries 
have been prepared in isdlation. The harmonising of these plans 
will do much to avoid duplication of equipment, to foster 
complementary arrangements, and to facilitate the adoption of 
large-scale methods of production. 

The decision of the British and French Governments to 
initiate a new phase in Anglo-French relations is to be heartily 
welcomed. But many obstacles will have to be cleared before it 
can bear fruit. Remembering that foremost among these is the 
difference in conception about the treatment of Germany, it 
would be sheer delusion to imagine that the recent mésentente 
can quickly give place to an entente cordiale. 


* * x 
The Meat Ration 


The conclusion of the trade agreement with Argentina means 
that at any rate the maintenance of the meat ration at its present 
size is reasonably assured. Two years ago a four-year agree- 
ment on meat was t1eached with Argentina, with provision 
for a price revision this month. The new agreement, which 
runs for four years, provides that Britain shall receive roughly 
8o per cent of Argentina’s exportable surplus of meat or more 
if supplies are available. Argentina will continue to provide 
enough meat to cover 25 to 33 per cent of the British meat ration. 
Home-produced meat accounts for 40 per cent, Australia and 
New Zealand provide 25 per cent, and the rest comes from Canada, 
the United States and elsewhere. 

The allocation of meat supplies is carried out through the 
Combined Food Board and it would only be possible to increase 
the size of the British ration if substantial additional quantities 
could be got from the main sources of supply both for Britain 
and other meat importing countries. Any increase in home pro- 
duction depends on the supply of feeding stuffs, and in any case 
would be long-term in its effect on the ration. It requires three 
to four years to produce an additional ton of beef. 

Although the Argentine agreement may involve no substantial 
change in the quantity of meat available—unless, of course, 
Argentina rapidly expands production—the price, when full 
details have been settled, will be raised. When the new prices 
have been fixed, it will be for the Treasury to decide whether 
to carry the burden, or to pass it on to the consumer. The 
Government is anxious that the cost of living should remain 
stable, but to augment the already large subsidy bill would be 
difficult. The rise in meat prices provides the Government with 
a good opportunity to face the subsidies issue and to fix a limit 
beyond which subsidy costs should not rise. 


* x x 


for 


The ILO Meets 


The International Labour Organisation has opened its confer- 
ence in Montreal this week in a self-congratulatory mood. This 
is understandable: not only is this year’s conference attended by 
arecord number of representatives—there are some 500 delegates 
and advisers from over 50 countries—but the ILO’s status is in 
marked contrast to many of the international bodies and agencies 
set up under the auspices of the United Nations which are still 
experiencing the teething troubles of infancy. The ILO has a 
2§ years’ start and, with the knotty problem of its future relations 
with the Economic and Social Council and other UN agencies 
satisfactorily settled, it can turn its full attention to the practical 
tasks of raising international labour standards. 
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The most important item on the agenda is the organisation 
of full employment and, sensibly enough, the ILO appears to be 
concentrating on the question of machinery rather than policies. 
The report of Mr E. J. Phelan, whose appointment as director has 
now been confirmed, shows that there have been many extensions 
of State responsibility in the field of employment during the war 
years. Apart from the example of Britain, which has recently 
expanded its placing machinery to apply to higher appointments 
and which is strengthening its juvenile employment service, a 
comprehensive national employment service has been set up in 
New Zealand, and similar developments have taken place in other 
Dominions and in most European countries. Perhaps the most 
interesting and novel development is the convention recently 
adopted by Northern European Governments (Denmark, Finland, 
Sweden, Norway and Iceland) with the object of stimulating and 
regulating labour mobility between them. There seems no reason 
why this idea of regional labour mobility should not be developed 
between other groups of countries with geographical and occu- 
pational ties, so that manpower shortages in one country can be 
relieved by the temporary migration of workers from neighbouring 
countries which have a surplus. 

One important question at the conference will be the adoption 
of a draft convention for the protection of young workers and 
children, which will lay down standards for medical examination, 
supervision and limitations on night work. The difficulty in this 
respect, as in other conventions adopted by the ILO, will be to 
secure enforcement, and it seems essential, if conventions are to 
become realities, that some form of international labour inspec- 
torate should be devised. 


* * * 


Civilian and Military Corps 


The call on the troops to help in the stricken harvest fields 
1s another reminder of the value of a reserve of trained and disci- 
plined manpower. The question for the future is whether such 
a reserve can and should be perpetuated, either in military or 
civilian form. 

Before the war many proposals were mooted for a year’s national 
service, during which young men and women would serve the 
community in a non-military capacity. The experience of the 
war and the commitments of an unstable post-war world have 
driven home the necessity of greater military preparedness and 
for a larger highly trained fighting force, and the arithmetic of 
manpower has shown that the reserves of men are so limited 
that only by using conscription for military purposes, and by 
reducing military demands for regular forces to a minimum can 
the country hope to transfer to the civilian field enough men to 
provide for civilian needs. 

It is still, however, relevant to ask three questions. The first 
is whether conscription for girls for some sort of civilian service 
corps would not be beneficial both for the girls as a social leveller 
and a training in citizenship, and for the community as providing 
a source of manpower for those places where shortages are most 
acute ? For example, the girls might be given a training under 
the recently publicised campaign for homemaking and at the 
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same time relieve the domestic situation in hospitals, where 
wards are having to be closed because of shortage of domestic 
staff. The second question is concerned with the unemployed. 
Even in a period of full employment, as at present, there are 
large pockets of unemployment in some areas. Could these 
men not be used temporarily, on reconstruction work, until 
more normal possibilities of employment can be found? And is 
it not possible that planning for full employment will continue to 
have its loopholes and failures and so involve a permanem need 
for a civilian corps. Thirdly, there is the question of the 


army itself. The failure of the recruiting campaign shows 
that army life is mot attractive to the average British 
citizen. Is not the reason partly that men do not like to 


be cut off so completely from the normal life of the nation, and 
would not one solution be to arrange for the regular soldier 
to spend a part of each year on work which brought him in 
direct contact with civilian life and was directly useful to the 
community? Such a proposal would require negotiation with 
Transport House, but the problems should be capable of solution. 
Before the military authorities reject it from their side, they 
should make certain that training and being trained is really 
going to be a full-time job, even on NCO standards, for men who 
are staying in the army for long periods. Nothing discourages 
good men so much as to feel they are under-employed. 


* * * 


Elections in the British Zone 


The Gemeinde elections in the British zone took place only 
in villages and small towns and the voting which gave the 
Independents 24,000 seats and the Christian Socialists 20,600, 
as against the Socialists’ 16,000 and the Communist fraction of 700 
reflects pretty faithfully the conservatism of the countryside in 
the British zone. But the rather peculiar form of voting proce- 
dure gave the Independents a lead over the Christian Socialists 
which was not reflected in the actual vote. the Christian Socialists 
leading the field with over 6 million votes. Under this procedure, 
Gemeinden with a small electorate voted for their candidates 
by an ordinary straight majority. In larger constituencies, three 
quarters of the candidates had to be elected directly and the 
remaining seats were distributed according to proportional repre- 
sentation. The British authorities, in introducing this system, 
urged that as far as possible the Germans should be encouraged 
to vote for people, not lists, and the success of the Independents 
is no doubt due to the persona! standing of a number of non- 
party men standing in constituencies where a simple majority 
sufficed for election. 

The October elections in the towns will certainly increase 
Socialist representation and the Communists should also increase 
their voting strength, particularly in the Ruhr. But it is generally 
expected that the Christian Socialists will poll heavily and may 
even be able to claim to lead in the whole zone. They are 
challenged in some areas by a new Centre party which is a revival 
of the old German Catholic Centre Party but claims to be to the 
left both of its predecessor and of the Christian Socialists. But 
this challenge is not likely to split the Christian vote decisively. 
If the Christian parties obtain a majority, the British authorities 
will be under strong pressure to check or reverse some tendencies 
in their policy. They will find strong opposition to more expro- 
priations, a demand that de-Nazification be terminated and much 
criticism of the present tendency to work with the Social Demo- 
crats. Unfortunately the Christian Socialists owe a certain amount 
of their support to the old near- or ex-Nazis who have tended 
to drift towards the most conservative of the parties. The dilemma 
confronting the British authorities may then be: should we con- 
form our policy to a “ popular” vote when we know that a 
portion of that vote at least was given by those whose policies 
we fought a war to frustrate? 


* x * 


Mission to Indonesia 


The Dutch Government has finally sent a special mission 
of three men to Indonesia. They will negotiate with the Indo- 
nesian Republic and settle some important matters with the 
Lieutenant Governor-General Dr van Mook (who is ex officio 
a member of the Commission). The name “Commission 
General” is a historical reminiscence, for after the Napoleonic 
wars the Dutch sent three Commissioners General to the East 
Indies to take over from the British. 

Professor Schermerhorn, the former Prime Minister, is 
president of the Commission. The other members are 
Mr Max van Poll, a Catholic politician who acquired a conserva- 
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tive reputation by his leadership of the (exclusively right-wing) 
parliamentary commission that visited Indonesia some month 
ago, and Mr de Boer, well-known president of a shipping com. 
pany and a temporary burgomaster of Amsterdam for some time 
after the liberation. 

Long negotiations were necessary to settle the membership 
because the Catholics did not like Schermerhorn and the Labou; 
Party did not like van Poll. Schermerhorn is too progressiy, 
for the conservatives, and van Poll is well to the right, altho 
he has tried—not without some success—to come round to qa more 
progressive standpoint. 

Whatever the value of these party discussions in the Nethe. 
lands may be, the main thing is the possible reaction of the 
Indonesians. Schermerhorn is undoubtedly a very sympathetic 
person to them, and, in fact, a man of far bigger stature thay 
van Poll. De Boer is very able and fairly progressive. It is 
doubtful, however, if the choice of van Poll! will give Dr Sjahry 
much confidence, although it is to be hoped that the comm 
desire of the other three Commissioners and the Indonesian; 
will outweigh this. And, since the Indonesian question js mo 
matter of special interest to Roman Catholics as such, it is pos. 
sible that van Poll and the Catholic Party (KPV) will co-operat: 
in reaching a satisfactory solution, The Labour Party, on the 
other hand, is not very enthusiastic about the progressiveness of 
the Catholic Party, but responsible party leaders are not willing to 
break the government coalition, although larger and larger sec- 
tions of the Party are growing tired of the political actions of the 
KPV. Responsible politicians in Holland and in Indonesia will 
perhaps see the historical importance of the decision they are 
now to make. The Commission General can do much to speed 
up the negotiations. Moreover, they can show the Indonesians 
what Holland is willing to do by reorganising the Dutch civil 
service in Indonesia on 2 basis, not of “colonial” government, 
but of welfare policies for the native peoples. 


Shorter Notes 


It is announced that the flour extraction rate for bread is to be 
put back to &8§ per cent from the present level of 90 per cent, 
to which it was raised as an emergency measure last May. The 
immediate effect will be a slightly whiter loaf and a welcome 
increase in the wheat offals available for feeding to livestock. The 
main reason for this decision is the assistance it will give to 
winter milk production. That the Government should feel able 
to take it suggests that the end of bread rationing may be in 
sight. 

*x 

The number of releases from the Forces during August shows 
a slowing-down of the rate, the total number released being 
145,540, compared with 198,000 in July. This brings the cumv- 
lative total of releases since June 18, 1945, to 3,834,810. The 
programme is still ahead of schedule in so far as the release of 
men is concerned but there is a deficit of 3,390 in the programme 
for the release of women. 

* 

The Faroe Islanders, by a majority of only 160 votes and with 
almost a third of the population abstaining, voted on September 
15th against remaining a dependency of Denmark on the condi- 
tions the Danes have so far proposed. The uncertainty reflected 
in this voting arises from doubts of the Islands’ economic 
viability when Danish support is withdrawn, as it must be if an 
independent Republic is established. The Lagting meets on 
September 21st and is expected to send another delegation to 
Copenhagen. 

* 

It is welcome news that South Africa is setting up machinery 
for selecting aliens for immigration into the Union. A committee 
is leaving shortly for Europe to start the campaign, and is 
intending to visit various European countries. It is to be hoped 
that they will be prepared to spread their net widely. The 
similarity of home and Dominions manpower problems is illus- 
trated by the fact that the first men to go to Australia under the 


free passage scheme are men skilled in the building trades. 
x 


A limited improvement in the weather has enabled harvesting 
to make good progress in some areas. It is estimated that perhaps 
three-quarters of the grain harvest may now be saved, given 4 
week or so of good weather, and some of the grain that is useless 
for human consumption will be available for feeding to livestock 
if it can be gathered in. Unfortunately the moisture of the crop 
prevents rapid threshing—a fact which will bring considerable 
loss to farmers who receive an extra bonus for threshed wheat 
delivered this month 
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The “Twelve” and “Fourteen” with L-F Patent Valve Gear 


“Decidedly attractive in its out- 
ward appearance, the Four-Door, 
Four-Light Saloon has an individual 
character. 


“There is plenty of power, and it is 
a pleasure to drive the car.” 


Vide “ The Autocar.” 
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B.O.A.C. was the first air line to open the North Atlantic 
as a two-way, all-the-year-round air service in 1941 — 
and for two years flew it alone. Now B.O.A.C. Speed- 
birds make London and New York overnight neighbours. 
Four services each way each week (three via Shannon, one 
via Glasgow) — soon to be seven. You can book at any 
leading Travel Agent— no Government Priority needed. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Douglas Fir 


(From a Correspondent in Oregon) 


‘sae IMBER!”, the lumberjack’s warning that he is bringing a 
forest giant crashing to earth, is gradually being muted by 
governmental direction in the douglas fir country, and the old-time 
sawmill men do not like it. The douglas fir region (the western 
portions of the States of Oregon and Washington) supplies one- 
third of all the timber cut in the United States. Fifty-five per 
cent of the remaining timber stands in the region are in national 
forests. More and more, therefore, sawmills will have to turn to 
the Forest Service of the federal government for logs. They will 
have to cut how, when and where the Forest Service tells them 
to. Most of them find the prospect disquieting. 

The presence of a few great lumber barons has oBscured the 
fact that the lumber industry is made up of thousands of separate 
units. The 461 million acres of forest land in the United States 
are owned by 4,200,000 individuals and firms. There are 
thousands of sawmills. Most tumber owners have no mill. 
Hundreds of mills own no timber. Hundreds of loggers own 
neither mill nor timber. 

In the douglas fir region, the average land holdings are much 
larger than the national average, but even here there are hundreds 
of mills and independent loggers. Scores, perhaps hundreds, of 
these operators will not be able to survive on logs from the 
public domain, because public domain timber is less accessible 
and of inferior quality. The best and most accessible stands had 
passed into private hands before the Forest Service was organised 
four decades ago. Moreover, the Forest Service will not sell 
logs fast enough to keep all present mills going. The rugged 
individualists in the lumber industry are not meekly accepting 
this situation. They have been arguing with the Service for 
years. But until now their arguments have lacked spirit, for the 
industry has been cutting its own trees on its own lands in its 
own wasteful but profitable manner. But now they can see the 
end of that era, and the debate becomes vital. 

A forest analyst employed by the industry reported recently 
that the douglas fir belt could, with ideal but still practical log- 
ging and timber management, sustain an annual cut of 13 billion 
board feet and pulp wood forever. This estimate was set against 
the actual cut, which even under the pressure of the war-time 
demand did not reach 1o billion feet annually. Here, it would 
seem, was the answer to the assertions of the Forest Service that 
these timber resources were being too rapidly consumed. Much 
of the data for the estimate were in fact obtained from the Forest 
Service. Such an estimate, however, like the much lower esti- 
mates of the Forest Service, is a debatable conclusion based on 
amazingly complex and variable factors covering of necessity a 
period of 50 to 100 years. The estimate is a calculation used to 
support an argument, not a basic fact. 

The argument put up by the industry is that the Forest Service 
could, nay must, permit more and faster logging in the public 
timber. Most of the virgin fir is said to be over-ripe, meaning 
that annual loss through decay, insects, disease and windfall equals 
or exceeds annual growth, while new growth on cut-over land runs 
from, say, 500 to 2,000 million board feet per year. Consequently, 
the over-ripe areas should be logged quickly to prevent loss and 
to get vigorous new growth started. The forest analyst already 
referred to estimated that if this were done annual growth in the 
fir belt would equal-2o billion feet annually, more than twice the 
largest annual cut. 

The Forest Service answer is that if unhindered logging were 
permitted, there would come 4 time when all the merchantable 
trees would have been cut, and there would be a gap of many 
years with no logs while new growth was reaching merchantable 
size. (It takes from 50 to 100 years for a fir tree to reach merchant- 
able size.) So, some old trees must be kept until new ones are 
ready to cut, even at the cost of a slight depreciation. Sustained 
yield is best for all. And in laying out a sustained yield pro- 
gramme the Forest Service takes into consideration factors which 
the lumber industry has ignored. From the beginning, the Service 
policy has been to utilise the forests for the good of all the people. 
The forests are a quadruple public asset: recreation, hunting, 
fishing and camping ; grazing for sheep and cattle ; watersheds ; 


and logs. The only value which the lutcber industry has utiliseg 
on its own lands has been the logs ; its practice has been compared 
to mining—to cut out everything profitably usable, then move 
on to a new tract, letting the denuded land slip back to public 
ownership through tax delinquency. But vigorous young forests 
that are now growing on many thousands of these acres is due to 
mere chance, in too many instances. Hundreds of square miles 
of clear-cut acres, too mountainous for farming, have eroded and 
gone to bracken, forever useless unless replanted by hand, a costly 
task. 

The Forest Service is determined to prevent this happening 
on the public domain. To prevent it, logging is done selectively, 
that is, only the ripe declining trees are taken out in the first cut; 
or, where this is not feasible, clear-cut logging is done in strips, 
leaving ample stands to check erosion, to catch water and to 
provide seeds for natural re-stocking. 

Watersheds must be protected. The forests, with their deep 
layer of needles and mould, are, in fact, great sponges which 
absorb heavy rains and melting snow, regulating and sustaining 
the flow in streams which support great irrigation and power 
projects and supply water for municipalities. Silt from denuded 
hills could quickly fill the reservoirs behind great dams, and has 
actually happened in places where logging was uncontrolled. So, 
before opening an area to logging, the Forest Service must do 
extensive intricate planning to ensure the protection of recreatipnal 
and water values and to provide a regular crop of logs for ever. 
This done, the Service invites the industry, from time to tim, 
to bid on logging rights in certain limited areas. The Service 
expects the industry to make a profit, and its advertised prices 
for stumpage are set accordingly. Loggers usually bid more than 
the advertised price. ' 

The industry might have no quarrel with this procedure if 
the offerings were larger. But usually they are too small to 
satisfy the requirements of large existing mills. The forests sup- 
port, in one way or another, half of all the people in the fir belt. 
Mills are shutting down now as they use the last of their private 
log supply. The pressure on the Forest Service to relax is ex- 
pected to increase. However, over 90 per cent of the logs cut 
in the fir belt are still being cut on private lands, and the Service 
hopes that a gradual reduction in mills and a general appreciation 
of the issues will bring public support before disaster. 

There are encouraging signs. Relations between the Forest 
Service and the industry, up to now, have not been hostile, and 
in many cases have been co-operative. Funds have been made 
available for joint efforts in fire protection, in pest control, in 
building roads, in research. Some of the big private operators 
with vast holdings are setting up sustained yield programmes on 
their own lands—one corporation has half a million acres in 
young trees which it is tending against the time when its virgin 
stands will be cut. The business of nursing along young stands 
has reached a point where “tree farms” and sustained yield 
operations are attracting the interest of conservative investment 
capital—insurance companies are said to be making inquiries. 
But in the overall picture these tree farms are, as yet mere 
kindling wood. While they assure future operations for their 
owners, they are not yet extensive enough to influence the lumber 
industry as a whole. 

Recently, a privately held stand, too small for feasible sustained 
yield operation (as are most holdings) has been combined with 
a national forest stand, to make a practical sustained yield unit. 
In entering this arrangement, the private owner agrees to log his 
land in a manner worked out co-Operatively with the Forest 
Service. In return he is assured that the logs in the national 
forest will be sold to him at an appraised price. In other places, 
afrangements have been made by which the Forest Service 
exchanges standing timber for a larger acreage of cutover land 
which will eventually produce another crop. In this deal, the 
private owner agrees to log to Forest Service standards. So for 
the nation and its lumber supply the situation is not hopeless. 
But for many individuals in the lumber industry, over-expanded 
as it is, the future is going to be difficult. 
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American 


The Wallace Bombshell 


More than one delicate equilibrium was shattered at Madison 
Square Garden last week when Mr Henry Wallace warned a Left 
wing rally that a policy of supporting the British Empire brought 
nearer the danger of war with Russia. Mr Truman’s lame ex- 

Janation of his rash approval of the spee¢h cannot conceal the 
fact that the fragile fabric of bi-partisan co-operation is splitting 
at the seams. If Mr Wallace persists in taking full advantage of 
the freedom of speech allowed members of the American Cabinet, 
there are sleeping dogs in the Republican party all too ready 
to be awakened. Senator Taft’s eagerness to make election capital 
out of anti-Russian feeling in the United States may place Senator 
Vandenberg in an intolerable position. 

The political consequences at home are equally explosive. To 
drive a very nearly irreconcilable team has been the fate of the 
Democratic High Command ever since Mr Roosevelt succeeded 
in rallying the mass votes controlled by labour to the city machines 
and the conservative South. During the past year the growing 
influence of labour upon national policy has been more and more 
hotly resented, not only by the Republicans, but by large numbers 
of conservative Democrats. Strangely enough, it was Mr Wallace 
himself who a few months ago propdsed to resolve this conflict in 
the Democratic party by enforcing stricter party discipline. The 
strikes of the past year, the repeated appeasements of labour by 
the Administration of which the seamen’s settlement is only the 
latest example, have alienated the sympathies of many moderates. 
Now Mr Wallace has chosen to deepen this isolation by taking 
issue with the foreign policy of the Administration which even 
he is compelled to admit commands the support of the bulk of the 
country. For Mr Truman to give anything less than complete 
support to Mr Byrnes and Senator Vandenberg at this point 
would be seized upon by the Republicans as proof of their dearest 
allegation: that the Democratic Party has passed under Commu- 
nist domination. Indeed, Mr Wallace may have defeated his own 
ends, for with the Administration on the defensive, any modifica- 
tion of American policy toward Russia becomes less and less 
likely. 

The alternative before Mr Truman is almost equally unthink- 
able. To repudiate Mr Wallace completely would certainly 
alienate labour votes which are vital to the party in November. 
A measure of Democratic uneasiness is the setting up, for the 
first time in an off-year election, of a Speakers’ Bureau by the 
National Committee. Mr Wallace is its most dynamic platform 
performer with a peerless hold upon the affections of the left- 
wing. 

In the course of an interview with President Truman on Thurs- 
day, Mr Wallace is said to have promised that he would make no 
more public speeches until the close of the Paris Conference. But 
he remains in the Truman Cabinet, and left the White House 
without any obvious sign of dejection. This characteristic 
manceuvre on the part of Mr Truman will satisfy no one, and he 
may soon be faced by a Cabinet rift that demands an immediate 
decision, and a new clarification of foreign policy. 


Notes 


* * *« 


Budget and Employment 


The September Review of the National City Bank of New 
York makes some interesting budgetary comparisons with pre-war 
years. Actual expenditure over the fiscal year 1939 was below 
$9 billions ; in 1946 the total expenditure—though far below the 
peak war rate—was more than seven times as large at $63.7 
billion, and the net deficit had swollen from $3.5 billion in 1939 
to $20.7 billion in 1946. Federal expenditures over the three war 
years 1917-19 were $33 billion only; ten peacetime Budgets 
(1921-30) totalled only $33.8 billion, and in “five years of large 
spending ” (1935-39) were altogether less than $40 billion. These 
are very striking figures, when all due allowance is made for 
changing monetary values, and the National City Bank seems to 
derive little comfort from an analysis of the present $41 billion 
estimates, in which defence expenditures, debt interest and pay- 
Ments to veterans alone account for 70 per cent of the Budget 
total. Without making any precise declarations on where expen- 
ditures may be trimmed, the Review is unquestionably right in 
its assertion that now is the time for all possible economies, while 
full employment persists and national income is at peak levels. 

There is less ground for agreement where the Review debates 
the “ new experiment in governmental planning,” which, it asserts, 
is part and parcel of the Employment Act of 1946. After noting 
the drastic revisions made by Congress in the original draft of the 
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“Full Employment” Bill, the Review proceeds to give its im- 
plicit support to Dr Arthur Burns, Research Director of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, in his declaration that 
“the Keynesians lack a clear analytical foundation for judging how 
a given fiscal policy will affect the size of the national income or 
the volume of employment.” 

Surely, whatever may be the ultimate value of “ the Keynesians,” 
they can at least claim to have given Government and industry 
far more precise yardsticks by which to measure productivity and 
effective demand. The 1945 Washington prophecies of a grim 
unemployment problem in the transition stage have been falsified 
by the record of the past few months. But the orthodox school 
of economists has nowhere refuted the claim that longer term 
prosperity demands that the United States must simultaneously 
sustain consumption at something like 50 per cent over pre-war 
levels, and proceed with construction and equipment expenditures 
on a scale that would dwarf all previous attainments. Some relief 
may be given by the redistribution of national income, and there 
may be relief through the export balance financed by foreign lend- 
ing. But the degree of this relief will be very limited, at home 
by political factors, and abroad by the obvious limits beyond which 
exports cannot be pushed without inviting a general breakdown. 


*« * «x 


Retreat from the Wage Line 


Wages are following prices up the step-ladder. “The Wage 
Stabilization Board (WSB) has been spared the humiliation of 
publicly reversing its decision not to allow “ inflationary” wage 
increases to the striking seamen of the American Federation of 
Labour ; but within 24 hours, Mr Steelman had found a way 
round. In cases where employers granting increases do not 
demand compensating price relief, the WSB need not approve. 
The reason that the seamen’s claims came before the Board was 
because they involved the government, in the form of the Mari- 
time Commission, as employer. The strike came to an end on 
the basis of Mr Steelman’s proposal that the wage regulations 
be amended to allow the government to pay the rates set by 
private employers in the same industry, without prior recourse 
to the Board. 

It is obviously the hope of the Administration that this latest 
break in the wage line will not be taken as setting a precedent, 
but nothing in the course of wage negotiations during the war 
supports this naive assumption. The ink on the settlement 
with the seamen’s unions affiliated to the American Federation 
of Labour was hardly dry before members of the Maritime 
Union affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organisations 
had gone on strike for equal treatment. The Stabilization Board, 
in the words of Mr Green, of the AFL, now stands “ repudiated 
and disgraced.” Its melancholy story is suggestively reminiscent 
of the demise of the Defense Mediation Board at the end of 1941, 
after it had refused to grant Mr John L. Lewis the closed shop 
in the coal mines. Mr Lewis, who is putting forward new 
demands this week may not have been averse to using his new 
colleagues in the AFL as a spearhead against the control of wages 
which he detests so heartily. 

The victory of the AFL is a feather in Mr Lewis’s cap in 
his campaign against the CIO. It can hardly avoid opening 
a whole Pandora’s box of new wage demands and further under- 
mining the shaky foundations of price control. It also under- 
lines the impotence of the government in the face of a strike 
in a basic and essential industry. Congressmen, even during 
their campaigns, may feel it prudent to look over the terms of 
labour laws turned down during the last session, as home-work 
for what will certainly be urgent business for-the 8oth Congress. 


* * * 
OPA on the Spot 


As price controls went back on meat last week, the bare 
counters of butchers’ shops promised to subject the weakened 
authority of the Office of Price Administration to its severest test. 
The meat famine which has followed the return of price ceilings 
is welcome ammunition to the enemies of all controls. The Hearst 
press, for example, carries front page editorials charging that OPA 
is more interested in maintaining bureaucratic tyranny than in 
keeping meat on the consumer’s table. 

The Decontrol Board last month prescribed the return of price 
ceilings on meat because prices had risen unreasonably (35-80 per 
cent over the ceilings prevailing on June 30) and at more reason- 
able levels, the supply would continue to be short. It was right. 
The new price levels, which take into consideration the restoration 
of meat subsidies, average about 12 per cent higher than those of 
last June and the supply is almost invisible. 
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Those who would like to do away with the vestiges of control 
are delighted by the apparent conjunction of cause and effect. It 
would be more honest to admit that the present scarcity is the 
inevitable result of the holiday from controls rather than of their 
return. In the week before controls were reimposed, the stock- 
yards were flooded as farmers stampeded to take advantage of the 
last days of high prices. Every little pig that could went to 
market. The present famine may be more apparent than real. 
Those who could stock up have done so: the hotels, those with 
food lockers, even lucky housewives. Meat is flowing once more 
to the black market, despite the doubling of OPA’s enforcement 
staff. The poor are going without. 

The logical remedy of rationing has been mentioned only to be 
promptly disavowed. The practical difficulties are substantial, 
since new ration books would have to be printed, and a dispersed 
staff recalled. By the time this could be done, OPA hopes that 
the worst will be over. But now the farmers have tasted the 
delights of a free market, it may be a war of endurance to see how 
long consumers are willing to put up with a sellers’ strike. 


* * * 


The World Bank 


The Soviet Government has again been invited to send an 
observer to the inaugural meeting of the Bank for International 
Reconstruction and Development on September 27. Invitations 
have also been extended to Australia and New Zealand, Colombia, 
Haiti, and Venezuela, who were signatories to the Bretton Woods 
Pact, but have so far failed to participate in the Bank and Fund 


The authorised capital of the Bank is $10 billions, with a present 
subscribed capital of $7,670 millions, rising to $9,100 millions 
should all the signatory nations become full participants in the 
Bank. Outstanding loans and guarantees are limited to the total 
of subscribed capital, plus any surplus arising from actual opera- 
tions. Twenty per cent only of subscribed capital will be used 
as working funds (half of this, or 10 per cent of the subscribed 
capital, has been called for payment in November) the remaining 
80 per cent being held in reserve. 

The Bank is expected to be in operation before the close of 
this year, and its loan powers will then place its importance 
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far above the $4 billion Export-Import Bank. It will, in f 
become the largest borrower in the United States, the Feden 
Government alone excepted. Apart from the selectivity needed 
to justify loan operations in terms of capacity to pay, etc., ther 
are several legal limitations to loan powers (on US markets) con 
of which are now in process of correction. For example, in New 
York State only would the Bank’s Bonds at present be held as 
legal investments for savings banks, while many States (includj 
New York) have provisions which would forbid their sale to fi 
insurance companies. A more general limitation is that which 
provides under federal law that no commercial bank may j 

in the obligations of any one institution to an amount 

Io per cent of capital and surplus. Over the commercial i 
system generally, the limit would thus be in the neighbourhood 
of $650 millions, though quite obviously the practical i 
limit would be some considerable way below that level. Before 
there can be any large volume of issues of capital for foreign 
countries, cheapened by the bank’s guarantee, these restrictions 
will have to be removed. 


Shorter Notes 


It is fourteen years since the elections in Maine, which are 
held two months before those of the rest of the nation, haye 
accurately forecast the national political weather. Maine js 
obstinately Republican; this year it has given the Republicans g 
2-to-I majority, a margin larger than that in the last two 
Presidential elections, though less than that which preceded Mr 
Hoover’s victory in 1928. It is probably more significant tha 
the vote was the lightest since 1930, an omen disquieting to the 


Democrats, whose chances improve with the number of votes 
cast. 


x 


At the ILO conference in Montreal, American labour will 
continue to be represented by Mr Robert Watt, of the American 
Federation of Labour. The outcry of the AFL has led Mr 
Schwellenbach, the Secretary of Labour, to think better of his 
own suggestion of rotating the appointment between the AFL 
and the Congréss of Industrial Organizations. As a result, the 
CIO announces that it has severed all relations with ILO, 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Lebanon To-day 


(From a Correspondent in the Middle East) 


NY visitor to the Lebanon is left wondering to what extent 
that small, prosperous commercialised strip of coast, with its 
largely Christian population will find a comfortable niche in the 
Moslem Arab League to which it belongs. For the Lebanese, 
just like their forerunners the Phoenicians, are forced by sheer 
geography to look westwards. They cannot see over the high 
mountains that separate them from Damascus and the desert. 
The journey thither, though so short as the crow flies, takes them 
eleven hours by rack and pinion railway. Does their future lie in the 
link to the East with Islam or in links to the West with Europe? 
Economic as well as political leanings will determine the answer 
to this question. For the moment, the Lebanese are beginning to 
feel the growing pains of pampered prosperity. Their country 
grew immensely rich during the war—that is the commercial and 
financial section of the million strong nation and also the peasants ; 
but the manual workers did not share in the profits. First came 
the Germans and Italians and lavished money on contracts, pur- 
chases and investments, leaving a substantial residue for the iocal 
population. When the Axis retired the Allies came. These com- 
peted with the German gold and also with each other. The 
Lebanese, however, were too old at this game to be satisfied with 
the accumulation of unconvertible paper money in their bank 
accounts, which have increased tenfold since 1939. They said to 
the Allies: if you really love us so much, then show it by letting 
us buy sterling and dollars and with them import what we like 
from Britain and America. It was the French who, surprisingly, 
obliged—with an eye on the future. The Lebanon could draw 
unlimited sterling and dollar funds from the central Freneh pool ; 


and it is only in recent weeks that some technical limitations 
have been set to these transactions. 

As a result Lebanon is saturated with goods and with food, 
Within the last few weeks 350,000 bottles of American beer have 
arrived, 1,000 refrigerators, hundreds of new American cars, silk, 
English worsteds, nylon stockings, bags and befits, Scotch whiskey, 
French brandy, Swiss watches and lighters, typewriters, films, 
English cigarettes—and everything sells at about six to eight times 
the normal market value ; when it sells. For that is another story. 
All this was good business so long as there were customers. The 
British and French armies spent lavishly at inflated prices. The 
Palestinian Jews came to the mountain resorts. Now the British 
and the French have gone. The Jews, who normally accounted for 
three-quarters of the income of the tourist trade, the Lebanon’s 
main industry, come no longer since the Arab League boycott. 
There remains only independence, a seat in Uno and shops filled 
with unsaleable luxuries. So, though a day in the famous 
St. George’s Hotel in Beirut still costs the equivalent of five pounds 
sterling, and though there is a spate of new buildings in Beirut 
and in the hill resorts, there is a current of uneasy anticipation ip 
the country. The complications of independence are making 
themselves felt. 

The French religiously avoid overt interference in the affairs 
of the Lebanon.. They have steadily withdrawn their old colonial 


officials with their record of intrigue and anti-British manoeuvres. | 


Instead they are sending out new, young men with charm and 
social graces, adept at the arts and at what passes as French 
culture, from flirtation to Proust. They are concentrating on the 
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more pleasant sides of Beirut’s social life and patiently awaiting 
i s. 
Oe this is not the only iron the French keep in the Lebanese 
fire. Once they had overcome the shock of the Lebanon’s 
“desertion "—for that is how they saw it—they have shown a 
great deal more aptitude for the situation than is generally granted 
them. Perhaps the best example of this was the generous and 
calculating policy adopted by the French when they devalued 
the franc. The Lebanese currency (the Syrian pound) is linked 
to the franc. The French, therefore, might easily have turned 
and said to the Lebanon “ you thought you were indepen- 
dent, well, here goes your currency down the sink with ours.” 
Instead, they agreed to increase the cover for each Syrian pound 
from 20 to 50 francs and so maintain the value and stability of 
the Lebanese currency at the expense of the French taxpayer. 
They even maintained the free convertibility of the Lebanese 
currency, providing dollars and sterling from their own limited 
pply. The Lebanon could get all it wanted—and it can still 
almost all. But now the Lebanese are worried lest this. policy 
comes to a sudden end. 


The French Spirit Remains 


One gains therefore the impression that the presence of the 
French in the Lebanon is still marked, although the troops have 
almost all left. The French spirit, language and schools still 
permeate the country—in striking contrast to Syria, where they 
have vanished almost without trace. There is—as there has been 
for centuries—something Gallic about the whole mode of life. 
Except in commerce and the shop-windows, there is no sign of 
any replacement of this by either British or Americans, and even 
here the Lebanese feel that before long the French will insist that 
a fair proportion of imports shall again come from France as a con- 
dition for the maintenance of the currency and the provision of 
foreign exchange. Thus, both culturaily and economically, the 
French are by no means on their last legs in the Levant—and 
their policy seems far more supple and less elephantine than it was 
inthe unhappy years of their Mandate. But a change may come 
soon. The Lebanon seems to be gradually dividing itself into 
two camps. One looks inland to Syria and the Arab states. The 
other emphasises the special Christian culture and independence 
ofthe Lebanon. While maintaining friendly collaboration with the 
Arab League it stresses the objection to being absorbed into any 
Arab federation. Considerable significance is attached in the 
Lebanon to the fact that the leader of this second movement, Dr 
Emile Edde, the ex-President, together with some prominent news- 
paper owners supporting him, are at present in France. At the 
same time a powerful, mainly Christian, youth movement known 
as the Falange and led by an able young pharmacist, Emile 
Gemayel, has developed into a militant organisation prepared 
to fight to maintain Lebanese independence against pan-Arabism 
and also against the growth of the Communists. For the moment, 
the battle takes the form of preparation for next summer’s election, 
but the issue may come to a head before then, perhaps not on 
an electoral basis. : 

The French, the Falange and the still powerful “kirk ”—as 
the Arabs call the Maronite Church—are not having everything 
their own way. Almost as powerful as the Falange, and if any- 
thing more militant, is a parallel Moslem Youth Movement known 
as the Nadshar, led by an eloquent lawyer, Dr Anis Srighar. The 
Nadshar believes fanatically in the union with Syria, though 
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strongly opposed to the Greater Syria plans attributed to King 
Abdullah of Transjordan. Its members are Arabs before all else 
and they accuse the Falange of parochial narrow-mi S. 
They have 15,000 members trained along military lines though 
with few arms. But they mean to press their cause vigorously. 
Yet among the most powerful Lebanese, even among those who 
participated in the creation of the Arab League, there is at present 
a strong disinclination against going too far in the Arab link-up— 
and these powerful financial and business circles may turn the tide 
against the Moslem bloc. But a country like the Lebanon cannot 
be independent without some powerful protection. If not the 
Arab states—then what? This is evidently what the French, 
and also perhaps the Russians, are waiting for. 

Russian influence in the Lebanon appears to be more feared than 
real. There is a link between the Orthodox Church in Russia 
and the Orthodox Christian Community of Beirut; the local 
patriarch knows Moscow and speaks Russian. There is also a 
compact and active Communist Party which successfully works on 
the fruitful ground of social discontent. To counter this anti- 
Communist unions have been formed under the zxgis of Henri 
Pharaon, a former Foreign Secretary, banker and the strong man 
of the Lebanon. With these the working-class movement has been 
divided into what are in effect communist and company unions, 
and so one more cross-current has been added to the many. 

The Russians have also been directly connected with the re- 
patriation of the Armenians. About 18,000 Armenians in the 
Lebanon and in Syria have so far applied to the special Soviet 
delegation ; but the issue has split the powerful Armenian com- 
munity. The old Dashnag Nationalist Organisation is opposing the 
return to Soviet Armenia. The other Armenian parties, together 
with the Communists, support it. But since the Armenians are 
the backbone of the Lebanese Communists and the radical trade 
unions, this seems like an effort at self-liquidation of Russian 
influence rather than an attempt to strengthen it. The question 
therefore of which of the Great Powers will prevail on this second 
springboard on the Levant coast remains open. A number of the 
candidates are still in the field. So is the Arab League. 


Who Shall Govern France ? 


{FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


UNDISMAYED by ridicule or rudeness, the verbal buoyancy uf 
M. René Capitant bobs up and down on waves of ever-shortening 
frequency. Leader of the newly formed Gaullist Union (not 
recognised by the General: but not disclaimed either) vowed 
to battle for the General’s constitutional ideas, M. Capitant has 
stated that approval of the draft constitution now being debated 
in the Assembly would “open the gate to civil war, even to 
a new world war.” Reduced from their extravagance, M. 
Capitant’s remarks at least have the merit of going to the root 
of the matter. Who shall govern France? There is little 
guidance in the draft constitution, for its text is all things to all 
men, and a superficial reading would suggest that French 
political consciousness, far from being in a state of chronic 
schizophrenia, is healthily whole within itself. This is quite 
misleading, of course: for France, like every other country where 
the middle class has lost its long unquestioned supremacy, is 
at the cross-roads of social and economic development. The 
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conflicts inherent in French society are much more pronounced 
than in 1875. 


Why should this be? It is possible to argue that the political 
struggle for power—one by no means restricted to France—is a 
function of sharpening antagonism between Catholic Christianity 
and Marxist communism. The analogy is clear and convenient. 
It is true that on both sides of the barrier stand the dense ranks 
of believers: and for them the doctrinal imperative is doubtless 
enough. Yet they are a small minority: and the others, socialists 
(in M. Blum’s humanist sense), radicals, agnostics and liberals of 
all kinds and colours, who flock to one side or the other as they 
find their doubts and hesitations more intolerable, are still the 
mass of Europeans. They may argue their economic problems in 
political or moral terms: but surely, it is the economic struggle 
that really counts. 


For them, undoubtedly, the question of who shall govern 
France is a clear alternative: the middle class or the workers? 
(Even the compromise of the present three-party coalition does 
not avoid this: for who is to lead within the coalition?) A few, 
like M. Capitant, cleave to the hope that General de Gaulle may 
succeed in setting up a republic of “law and order,” a kind of 
authoritarian Utopia. When they talk of civil war, they mean the 
contingency that the middle class will not abdicate without a fight. 


In some ways this may resemble a war of religion. Yet 
religious faith is no more today than yesterday the pole of attrac- 
tion for the non-Marxist masses. If the Catholic Progressives 
(MRP) have risen in little more than a year to political leader- 
ship, and promise long to retain their strength, this is not 
primarily—as MRP leaders lose no chance of saying—because 
they are a Catholic party, but because their membership and 
formation are linked inseparably with those classes in society 
most menaced by the insurgent Left. The MRP has provided 
a common denominator for centre and conservative groups, 
parties, and movements whose old leaders were destroyed or 
discredited by the war: for the MRP the “resistance label” 
is cardinal, because it provides the French middle-class with an 
alibi of honesty and patriotism. Obviously, all Catholics are not 
middle-class ; but the vast majority of them accept a middle-class 
ideology, leadership, and political structure of society. 


Another aspect of the way in which this defence by the MRP 
of “values dear to our civilisation” is linked with the mainten- 
ance of middle-class supremacy lies in the strong alliance which 
has come to exist between the MRP and the French Right. 
Economic interests have cemented an agreement which could 
scarcely be said to be founded in religion. To picture the 
traditional right-wing parties of Republican France—given to 
defending their privileges with a frankness and pertinacity which 
would shock most British Conservatives—as crusaders agamst 
the darkness of materialist sin, calls for a flight of the imagina- 
tion that few will feel able to make. 


Between the MRP and the followers of M. Blum the same 
kind of liaison may be detected: anti-clericalism has taken 
second place to anti~Communism now that the socialists are 
a party of the lower middle-class and of the “white collar 
unions.” A fortiori, the same is true of the Radicals. The 
agnostic sheep are being divided from the agnostic goats ; and 
their doubts seem to disappear along with their identity. 


On the other side of the barrier the position is simpler but no 
less dogmatic. Not more than a fifth of the Communist electorate 
are party members, and of the other four millions only a fraction 
may be capable of arguing the party line: but the fact remains 
that all of them subscribe to a concept of society in which the 
working-class is to have the dominant and, as the middle-classes 
decay and disappear, the only place. 


When Gaullist enthusiasts speak lightly of the “need to stage 
a trial of force with the Communists ”—that is, govern without 
them—what they really mean is to govern without the working- 
class: more, against the working-class. With the trade unions, 
the Communists, and the working-class all being the same people, 
this means dictatorship ; and dictatorship means civil war. In 
France the danger is not so much a war of religion as a war of 
classes. Of this the constitutional debates bear eloquent witness: 
for no rhetoric was capable of disguising the Constitution’s essential 
function of registering a temporary compromise between social 
forces in continual development. 


Much may hang by the interpretation of these things. If 
Englishmen were persuaded that they witnessed on the Continent 
a struggle between Good and Evil they might join the side of the 
angels. For a minority of believers this may indeed seem to be 
the situation. But the rest of us may be forgiven for suspecting 
that the angels are on both sides—or on neither. 
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Portugal, May, 1926-May, 194, 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 


WirH the rather pompous title of “ Twenty Years of Mi 
Achievements,” the Portuguese Government recently produceg 3 
brochure purporting to give an account of the Salazar stewarg. 
ship of the first twenty years of the National Revolution. Th, 
booklet covers the period from May 28, 1926, to May 28, 1945 
which is actually not the twenty years claimed ; moreover, th 
twentieth year, the present, is undoubtedly a critical one fy 
Portugal as well as other nations. 

The first chapter states that since 1933, when the Statute of 
National Labour was published, more than three hundrg 
National Syndicates have been set up and within the framework 
of these syndicates there are innumerable unions. It is claimed 
that before this was accomplished, the State was breaking 
because of “the inhuman selfishness of liberal economy.” While 
not contesting the honesty of purpose of the claimants, it mug 
be said that the purpose of the Charter was to fix wages and 
salaries on a fair base and to prohibit strikes. Yet this year, 
at last, numerous firms have had to give what amounts to clandes. 
tine advances in wages and salaries in order to prevent “ illegal” 
strikes motivated by the steeply rising cost of living. 

For the Ministry of Justice it is claimed that numerous reforms 
have been carried out in all departments of its work. This 
indeed is true. But many reforms are still to be made. In 1945, 
for instance, Habeas Corpus was restored, but, nevertheless, in 
July, 1946, numerous arrests were made in Lisbon which have 
not yet been followed by trials. Similarly, three classes of prison 
accommodation still exist, with relative comfort for first and 
second class prisoners. And they are based on ability to pay. 

The Ministry of Finance is credited with at last balancing the 
Annual Budget. The only comment possible on this is that, just 
as the late Marshal Joffre was reproached for always winning 
the Battle of the Marne, so does Salazar balance the Portuguese 
Budget every year, to great applause. The claim is that, thanks 
to Salazar, the Estado Novo has made a net profit of 4,000,000,000 
escudos. “On August 31, 1944, there was not a farthing of State 
Loans redeemable at short notice, and the State Treasury pre- 
sented then the tidy sum of 3,054,000,000 escudos lying idle 
without any possible investment.” The account makes the telling 
point that in 1922 Portugal was borrowing money at 13 per cent; 
in 1940 Portugal could borrow at 4 per cent and from 1944 on- 
wards the rate has been 2} per cent. 

The chapter on the War Department is chiefly interesting for 
its omissions. It claims—and rightly—“ the policy of re-arming 
the Portuguese Army was pursued . . . a huge stock of equipment 
was acquired.” ‘That was so, but this huge stock was acquired 
from the British Government, free, in return for bases in the 
Azores. The Naval chapter is merely a repetition of the Military 
chapter ; while the only “ mighty achievement ” claimed for the 
Foreign Office is the concluding of a Concordat, with the Holy See. 

The Ministry of Public Works makes the claim of all dictator- 
ships that many excellent roads and good harbours have been built. 

The Ministry of National Education complacently states: 
“From 1930 to 1940, illiteracy in Portugal went as far down as 
61.8 per cent.” The comments of a well-educated Portuguese, 
perhaps, epitomise the official attitude: “ Well,” he said, “I sup- 
pose these figures are lamentable, but if our people could read and 
write, then we would be plagued with the same terrible problems 
that confront your countries.” 

On behalf of the Ministry of Economy it is claimed that the 
coal-mining industry has been developed and “in a general way 
the other mining and industrial concerns.” The production of 
cement in Portugal has been intensified. “The iron industry 
has been greatly developed.” So far as exports are concerned, 
the figures given are for three products only (in thousands of tons): 


h 1928 1939 1943 
Tinned sardines ............ 34 41 47 
NN ia Sake ce aie ee oss 127 160 112 
Resinous products ......... 10 58 17 


It is stated that Portugal is self-supporting in the production 
of rice, of which she is a great consumer. 

In spite of this rather crude official self-congratulation the 
impact of these “ mighty achievements ” on the average man can 
best be summarised by the remarks of an Englishman who has 
been established in business in Portugal for fifty years and who 
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employs a large number of workmen. He said: “In 1926 the | 


Portuguese workman was on a low standard of living. An average 
meal consisted of a litre of wine, a loaf of bread of good quality, 
and two grilled sardines. Now he has half a ‘litre of adulterated 
wine, half a loaf of very poor quality bread, and two sardines.” 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





The Anglo-Argentine Agreement 


HEN last week’s issue of The Economist was being 

written, nothing more remote than agreement 
between the British Mission and the Argentine authorities. By 
the time it was published, accord had been reached amid scenes 
of rejoicing and affability which could not have been bettered if 
the ten weeks’ discussions had been wholly unruffled by differ- 
ences of view. The British Mission left this country in June 
determined to reach an integral agreement on three related 
issues: Argentine’s sterling balances ; the future of the British- 
owned railways in Argentina ; and future supplies and prices of 
Argentine meat to Britain. It is no secret that the Argentine 
Government wished first to reach agreement on their sterling 
balances, leaving the other two questions for separate discussion, 
and only the threat of final rupture convinced them that the 
British viewpoint was one of principle and not one of mere 
bargaining expediency. 

If there is much which awaits detailed clarification in this 
trilogy of agreements which Sir Wilfrid Eady now brings home, 
there is also room for real satisfaction about their broad outline. 
The payments agreement is on lines which involve the minimum 
of prejudice and give the maximumassistance of precedent in the 
major negotiations between Britain and her sterling 
creditors. The meat agreement assures a substantial part of the 
British ration during the next four years, at prices which have 
yet to be finally fixed but are not expected to exceed existing 
levels by more than 10 per cent. And the railway agreement, 
by which the British-owned undertakings are to be acquired by 
a company in the Argentine, to which the Argentine Government 
will subscribe a substantial cash sum, introduces the concept of 
partnership between the two parties which has so often been 
lacking in the past, and on terms which, so far as they are 
defined, appear to confer upon the existing owners a reasonable 
equity in the new undertaking. 

First impressions, then, are favourable. All instruments of 
this character, however, should withstand examination in detail, 
and in the present case the agreement on Argentina’s balances 
is the crucial test. It may be said at once that it emerges very 
favourably. Payments between Argentina and the sterling area 
continue to be settled in sterling, though with no commitments 
about rates. As from September 17th all sterling received by 
Argentina will be freely available for payment for current 
transactions anywhere—in line with, though anticipating, the 
obligations imposed on Britain by the American loan agreement. 
From the same date, the sterling balances held by Argentina— 
now put at £130 million—are to be maintained for a period of 
four years, and will carry interest at 4 per cent. Fears that the 
balances would be entirely freed or alternatively funded at 23 per 
cent can thus be set aside. The rate actually fixed is the same as 
the return on Treasury bills, in which form non-Empire sterling 
balances are usually held in London. The release of sterling 
balances will be limited, over the four years, to £5 million 
annually, which can be used in payment for current transactions; 
to the transfer of {10 million from Argentina to Brazil ; and to 
the repatriation of sterling debt and British investments in 
Argentina. Some implications of these conditions are discussed 
in a Business Note on page 465. 

This first publicly negotiated settlement of sterling balances 
(the Agreement with Portugal has not been published) 
has a dual significance. It involves the largest sterling balance 
held outside the sterling area; and secondly it prescribes the 
broad limits within which future settlements, both outside and 
within the sterling area, may be expected to be reached. Funding 
“of Argentina’s balances at a high rate of interest would not have 
made more reasonable settlements with the other creditors im- 
possible ; but the agreement which has been reached with 





Argentina should immensely ease the course of the coming year, 
negotiations with the rest of Britain’s creditors. It is true thy 
the agreement, as it stands, runs only for four years, but a cany. 
over for a limited period at a reasonably low rate of interest js 
infinitely preferable to a policy of long-term funding at a high 
rate. And it may well be that at the end of the period Argep. 
tina’s balances will have been appreciably reduced by th 
repatriation of sterling debt, leaving a comparatively wieldy sum 
to be dealt with by a longer-term funding arrangement, unde 
conditions more favourable to Britain. The important presen 
achievement is to have asserted the principle that the sterlj 
creditors must retain substantial balances in London at a short. 
term rate of interest. Without that principle established, the 
strain on the British budget and the British balance of payments 
in meeting the current interest cost of the sterling balances 
would be considerably heavier than it now promises to be. 
* 


A contract which increases the deadweight of food subsidies— 
now costing £350 million—needs to be examined with car. 
The meat agreement certainly contemplates such an increase; 
from October, prices of Argentine meat will exceed the prices of 
the first bulk contract made at the outbreak of war, by at least 
45 per cent, plus a flat payment of £5 million, which appear 
to be in the nature of an ex gratia payment in respect of past 
transactions, but definitive prices have yet to be fixed in dis- 
cussion between the two sides. Since meat prices generally 
have increased by about 35 per cent, the real increase at present 
involved in the new contract should be more of the order of 
10 per cent, based on existing prices of supplies from other 
countries. That is not a welcome increase, but at least it does 
not seem an intolerable price to pay for assuring the British 
meat ration—an aspect considered on page 451. The new price 
arrangements will last for two years, when it will be open to the 
British Government to seek a revision of prices by mutual 
negotiation. But the Agreement rather ominously provides that 
in arriving at revised prices, regard shall be had not 
only to cost of production but also to “any other relevant 
factors, including the need to encourage production.” The 
meat agreement, with its provisos about prices, and its reserva 
tion of 17 per cent of the export surplus in the first year and 
22 per cent in the second year for disposal to other countries, 
may not be an unduly hard bargain. But, even though it is 
accompanied by the warm-hearted gesture of presenting the 
British people with five shiploads of beef for Christmas, there is 
a brisk businesslike atmosphere about the contract which sug- 
gests that Argentina is not throwing away present opportunities, 
and may have a sneaking doubt whether they will be as good 
in 1948. 

The third section of the Agreement concerns the railways. The 
new Argentine company will acquire the operating assets of the 
British-owned railways, and their liabilities (other than deber- 
ture debt); its initial capital, its constitution and its basis of 
operation will be worked out by a joint Anglo-Argentine com- 
mittee, which is to meet before the end of October, and it is 
intended that the transfer of the undertakings should be 
physically completed by January 1, 1947, if possible, but with 
legal effect from July 1, 1946. Broadly speaking, the company 
will enjoy the advantages which the present companies have 
obtained under the Mitre Laws—freedom from all national and 


local taxation, freedom from Customs duties on materials and | 


supplies imported into Argentina, and freedom from taxation 
on dividends. The peso capital of the company will be credited 
to the British companies, who will be free to deal in the shares 
on the Argentine market, but will also hold them subject to the 
right of the Argentine Government “on. giving reaso 
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notice” to acquire shares at par from any holder. This pro- 
yision is surely significant, for presumably those shares in- the 
new company which are held by British holders will be pur- 
chasable by the Argentine Government out of their sterling 
balances, on all fours with other British investments in 
Argentina. 

The capital structure of the new undertaking depends upon 
a valuation which has yet to be agreed by the two sides, but a 
line on the minimum size of the capital can be inferred from 
the income guarantees which the Argentine Government offers. 
If in two consecutive years, the company’s net income (after 
allowing for renewals) does not reach 4 per cent of its issued 
capital, the Government will take steps to enable the company to 
earn that rate. If in any year net income exceeds 6 per cent, the 
excess must be devoted to redemption of capital or new con- 
struction. These standard revenue percentages are then ex- 
tended by reference to the initial (not the issued) capital of the 
company—that is, the total share considerations paid to the 
British undertakings. If the net income available for distribution 
in any year does not reach 80 million pesos (say, £5 million) the 
deficiency will be made good by the Argentine. The two guar- 
antees are not quite symmetrical as to capital or time, but they 
permit the inference that the initial capital of the new company 
will be at least equivalent to £125 million. 

An indigenous Argentine company, such as the agreement 
proposes, should in any event enjoy more favourable treatment 
than a group of companies domiciled in London. But this more 
considerate attitude should be reinforced by actual partnership 
under which the Argentine Government is to provide 500 million 
pesos (say, £30 million) for modernisation, in return for which 
it will receive shares forming part of the issued capital. It is 
difficult to see how, in the absence of this special participation, 
the re-equipment of the railways could be carried out, for arrears 
of renewals and maintenance have piled up during the war years, 
and the funds available to the British companies would have 
been inadequate to meet present needs. This direct interest 
which the Argentine Government is to undertake offers some 
hope that it will have a continuing solicitude for the prosperity 
of the new undertaking. 

When it comes to translating these heads of agreement into 
terms of current market prices for Argentine rail stocks, the 
imponderables come well to the fore. Measured on a capital 
value basis, the projected minimum initial capital of £125 million 
is at least a substantial advance on the depressed current market 
prices—aggregating about {100 millions—which prevailed 
until the agreement was signed. It may be that more 
optimistic estimates are not outside the bounds of possibility, 
though after an agreement which has conceded a good deal 
already, the Argentine members of the joint committee 
to fix the new company’s initial capital may be in a tougher 
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mood when figures come to be discussed and terms agreed. At 
any given level of total initial capital, however, two important 
assumptions have to be made before even the broad conse- 
quences of the agreement become clear. The first is that 
the British companies must be lumped together in the calcula- 
tion, disregarding their differences of structure and relative 
participations in the total; and the second assumption pre- 
supposes that the net income of the company will be freely 
transferable in dividends to foreign shareholders—on which 
there is no assurance whatever in the agreement. 

For purposes of illustration, however, let it be assumed that 
the initial capital is agreed at the equivalent of £150 million, 
and that this capital is related to net incomes of 4 per cent. 
and 6 per cent. The debenture issues of the five leading com- 
panies total approximately {90 million, and their annual interest 
service require £4 million, so that even on an initial capital 
of £125 million which has been inferred above from the guaran- 
tees, the prior charges would be covered with a margin for 
interest and capital. On the assumption of 4 per cent earnings 
on an initial capital of £150 mgllion, there would be a margin of 
£2 million after debenture interest to meet full preference re- 
quirements on- these four companies of approximately {£24 
million. On the more favourable assumption of 6 per cent 
net income, the balance after meeting full debenture and 
preference requirements would amount to {£23 million on an 
ordinary capital of approximately {90 million. 

These are orders of magnitude, based on calculations of con- 
venience. They make no pretence to forecast, for on the present 
facts forecasting is quite impossible. They leave all arrears out 
of account, they deal in cavalier fashion with the smaller under- 
takings, and they leave entirely out of reckoning differences in 
the financial positions of the various companies and in their 
capital structures. Many months must elapse before the full 
consequences of the agreement are patent to stockholders, 
though the fact that their approval is a condition of the 
agreement suggests that the companies will be wise to take 
stockholders as fully into their confidence as may be expedient. 
It would indeed be dangerous to assume that the more optimistic 
estimates of initial capital will eventually be agreed, even though 
they are confidently entertained in informed circles. Nor is. it 
certain that the Argentine Government, by becoming a partner 
in the new undertaking, will be in an unassailable position to 
stabilise its costs and adjust its charges at will, or that it will be 
content to remain a minority shareholder. The permanent earn- 
ing possibilities of the new company and the permanent disposi- 
tion of its. capital are the great, unknowns which make all 
calculation quite hazardous. It is right that the debenture issues 
should: have made the running this week. Beyond the prior 
charges, all is open—on some assumptions the- possibilities are 
intriguing, but on others there is room enough for hesitation. 


Recipe for Hosiery 


7 Hosiery Working Party Report, published this week, is 

the fouth of the series. All members have signed the report 
subject to one significant reservation by Professor Radford, and 
to reservations on the proposed Hosiery and Knitwear Council by 
the employers and by the two members representing the Scottish 
section of the industry. The industry consists of more than half 
a dozen industrial groups, each making different classes of 
knit wear, and each with problems superficially similar 
to the others but differing in important matters of detail. 
It is, therefore, understandable, though still unfortunate, that 
the statistical material presented in the report should vary so 
considerably in scope between each group. There are indications 
also that a desire to achieve unanimity has taken precedence over 
the need to express opinions on the more controversial measures 
necessary to increase the industry’s efficiency. 

A five-year plan is recommended for the industry. The pro- 
duction targets for three sections of the industry are expressed 
in the first instance in millions of dozens, for two sections as a 
percentage increase on the pre-war volume of sales and for 
another, as a “considerable expansion.” These represent 
consumption targets to which, in the Werking Party’s view, 





production levels should be raised between now and, say, 1950. 
In women’s fully-fashioned stockings, one of the potentially 
larger sections of the industry, the major consideration has been 
to fix a target level which, if achieved, would enable the British 
industry to supply the entire home market. To quote the 
report : — 

We appreciate that it is the duty of the Government to 
arrange for the provision of supplies adequate to meet the needs 
of the public and that in so far as British stocking production 
is not adequate, the Government may find it necessary to permit 
importation. ... During the growth of the industry, these long- 
term interests [that is, the interests of the country] will justify 
some degree of temporary scarcity which could otherwise be 
relieved by importation. 

Similar considerations appear to have played an important 
part in fixing the other targets. The plan, then, aims at estab- 
lishing an efficient British hosiery industry which can dominate 
the British market and successfully compete abroad in chosen 
lines of goods. How is this to be achieved? The critical factors 
are machinery and labour. The hosiery machine building indus- 
try anticipates an increase of output by 70 per cent above the 
1938: level, to cover-demestic and export requirements (exclud- 
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ing the manufacture of all types of fully-fashioned machinery) 
with no more than a 37 per cent increase in the labour force 
compared with 1938. Moreover it expects to achieve this 
increase by next year. The Report observes that the industry 
would be doing extremely well to reach these targets. But 
assuming that the machines are forthcoming, the hosiery indus- 
try will require an additional 60,000-70,000 workers (of whom 
14,000 alone will be required for the fully-fashioned stocking 
section) to restore its pre-war labour supply. Then, after allowing 
for improved productive efficiency, it should be able to meet 
the consumption levels postulated by the Working Party. 

These increased machinery and labour requirements are 
formidable indeed. The prospects for recruitment to the hosiery 
industry are far from bright. By June this year employment 
was only 60 per cent of the 1938 level and females, who before 
the war accounted for three-quarters of the total labour force, 
had actually decreased slightly on the previous month. 

How does the Working Party propose to find the labour and 
the machines? Firms, it is suggested, should consider expanding 
in the Development Areas, where they may be more successful in 
finding labour. New methods of training, based on those which 
have proved successful in the southern states of the United States, 
might cut down considerably the time needed to train skilled 
workers. Better amenities, working conditions and -apprentice- 
ship terms are considered important attractions for new recruits. 
But in the East Midlands, where the bulk of the industry is 
established, can such improvements compete effectively with 
the conditions and standards of other expanding industries? If 
the récruitment programme is not fulfilled, the only salvation lies 
in more machines. The Working Party have been fully aware 
of this dilemma, though it is not clear how far their estimated 
requirement of 70,000 additional workers takes account of the 
possible increase in output per operative arising from large-scale 
modernisation and installation of new machinery. But it is clear 
that the main hope for the industry to achieve its targets lies 
in increased mechanisation which should bring with it increased 
flexibility of the labour force and opportunities to use propor- 
tionately more unskilled labour and in a conservation of limited 
supplies of skilled workers on key jobs. 

At this point, three questions have to be answered. Where 
are the machines to come from? What inducements are needed 
to make manufacturers install them? What are the consequences 
of a mechanical revolution on the structure of the industry? On 
the most optimistic assumptions, excluding all types of fully- 
fashioned machinery, about £680,000 worth of machinery will 
still remain undelivered against present orders on the British 
machinery industry at the end of 1947. This assumes that 
only 48 per cent of production will go to the home market. 
It may be better that the necessary machinery should be im- 
ported—if it can be got—than that capacity at home should be 
diverted from export, and this is the view of the report. A 
substantial amount of the industry’s flat bar machinery require- 
ments, totalling so far £678,000, has already been licensed for 
import. The eventual requirements of machinery are more diffi- 
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cult to estimate and the Working Party have been disturbed by 
the conflict of views within the industry. They suggest that js 
may be necessary for the Government to sponsor new entrants jn 
order to stimulate the use of the latest types of machinery ang 
more efficient production methods. They are somewhat te. 
luctant to express an opinion about the effects of increased 
mechanisation on the hosiery industry’s structure and jt; 
operating conditions. A tour of American firms showed that jn 
certain sections the British hosiery industry has something to 
learn about the advantages of double-shift working and. the 
optimum size of the factory unit. The report favours an exten: 
sion of double-shift working but is much more cautious about 
the best size of units. In some sections, American units are much 
larger than in this country, and it would seem that, especially 
after new machinery has been installed, larger units will prove 
advantageous. } 

The constitution and membership of the proposed Hosiery and 
Knitwear Council have been left fairly wide ; this is a wise pre- 
caution, which has doubtless enabled the Working Party to 
avoid controversies such as those which arose in the Boots and 
Shoes Working Party, from the proposal to set up a Shoes Manu- 
facturing Services Board. The precise functions and member- 
ship of the Council can be developed in the light of circum. 
stances. Employer members of the Working Party claimed 50 
per cent of the total membership. But if the Council is to be a 
link between the industry and the Government, as it should be, 
and is not to be charged with running the industry, the proposed 
membership is probably more appropriate. 

Professor Radford’s reservation is a timely reminder on rather 
a different subject. He is less ready than his colleagues to 
impose barriers on international trade, and more concerned to 
maintain flexibility in industry. Like the recent footwear report, 
the hosiery report shows some leaning towards economic. 
nationalism to induce stability and efficiency in British 
industry. If this line of thought is to run like a thread through 
Working Party reports, it will only increase the apprehensions of 
those who lament the dwindling enterprise of British industry,, 
and Sir Stafford Cripps will discover that he has fathered in 
his Working Party idea an instrument of economic nationalism 
and not of industrial efficiency. 

This doubt must not be allowed to diminish the value 
of the Hosiery Working Party’s report; it is a conscientious, 
and comprehensive document which states, with all necessaty 
emphasis, the twin problems of machinery and labour supply. 
But Industrial transformation is not effected overnight, nor is 
it necessarily safe to recast the hosiery industry’s framework 
largely in terms of anticipated demand over the next five years, 
particularly when it is faced with a labour problem which at 
present appears so intractable, but may be radically changed by 
1950. The Hosiery Working Party have offered a solution for 
the industry’s present problems, couched in terms of industrial 
statics ; but in doing so they have been compelled to give less 
attention than was due to the dynamic problems of the industry’s 
longer term future. 


The Hosiery Report—A Summary 


Zz HE Hosiery Working Party was appointed in November, 1945, 
with the usual terms of reference. All sixteen members signed 
the report, but there are several reservations which are given 
below. A selection of statistics will be found on page 475. 


Production Problems 


The hosiery and knitwear industry is a section of the general 
clothing industry ; its production corresponds to that of the 
weavers, merchant converters and makers-up in the woven gar- 
ment industry. The industry is made up of several specialised 
groups, with some firms interested in more than one group. 
Between 1924 and 1939 the numbers of insured employees rose 
steadily from 91,640 to 120,270. This expansion was due to: 
improvements in manufacturing technique; simplification of 
garments and reduction in weight ; and the expiry of the inter- 


lock patent in 1927. These factors reduced costs and prices while 
consumers’ incomes were rising. War-time concentration of out- 
put reduced the labour force by more than half but increased the 
industry’s strength. Long-term prospects as a whole are con- 
sidered excellent. If present difficulties can be overcome, sales 


at home and abroad should be appreciably higher than before 


the war. 

Footwear (stockings and socks) represented 40 per cent. of 
the industry’s output in 1937, and accounted for the major 
portion of imports and exports. This section can be sub- 
divided into three sub-sections—women’s seamless stockings, 
women’s fully fashioned stockings and other footwear. For 
women’s seamless stockings a potential consumption target of 
22 million dozen pairs per annum is suggested for 1950, repre- 
senting 122 per cent of 1938 production. To meet this possible 
demand, improved quality of yarn will be necessary. New build- 
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ings should be adapted for fully fashioned stocking machines as 
well as for seamless stockings. A two-shift system should be 
worked on the main knitting machines to reach the target figure ; 
some 4,000 to 5,000 recruits will be required ; machinery will have 
to be modernised and new equipment installed. At present, 41 

r cent of seamless stocking knitting machines are obsolete. 
Present capacity in the knitting machinery industry is inadequate 
to meet even the most conservative estimate of requirements for 
new machines. 


There is considerable scope for expansion in the production 
of women’s fully fashioned stockings. Home consumption should 
be met by British production. Four million dozen pairs were 
manufactured in Britain in 1938. An interim target of nine and 
a full target of twelve million pairs a year are set. An ex- 
pansion of yarn processing capacity is mecessary. From 
1,500 to 2,000 new machines should be made available 
over the next five years if the interim target is to be 
achieved. Firms which are expanding their capacity should 
give consideration to the merits of development areas. In other 
types of footwear (including men’s and children’s socks) the 
working party do not consider that the home market will expand 
much beyond the immediate pre-war level. But exports should be 
capable of an overall increase of between 15 and 20 per cent. 


An expansion of about 20 per cent in volume is recommended 
gs the target for the Flat Bar Machine section, which» produces 
medium-high quality knitted outerwear. 


The Cottons Patent Machine section, which makes high quality 
fully fashioned underwear and outerwear, is mainly located in 
the Midlands and at Hawick. A target of 105 to IIo per cent 
of pre-war volume is suggested. New machinery should enable 
the industry to meet this target without expansion of the labour 
force, provided that employees are not attracted away by higher 
wages to the fully-fashioned stocking section which uses similar 
machines. Improved apprenticeship terms would help to attract 
young recruits. Some 67 per cent of machinery is obsolescent 
but could be converted to a higher knitting speed. 


Circular machines, apart from their footwear output, manufac- 
ture all kinds of knitted goods made up by cutting and seaming 
fabric knitted in cylindrical form. They include the interlock 
process. Machinery is fairly modern ; 70 per cent of the hours 
worked are spent, mainly, by women, in the making-up process 
and efforts are necessary to increase mechanisation. Recommen- 
dations on training labour and mechanisation are made for the 
glove knitting industry. 


At the dyeing and finishing end it is desirable to avoid 
wide seasonal pressure on the dyers by stabilising output. 
Commission dyers and finishers are considered an essential part 
of the industry. The British dyeing and finishing trade compares 
favourably, in efficiency, with America and the Continent, but 
there is scope for an increase in the average capacity of dyeing 
machines. 


Raw Materials 


Shortage of yarn over the next few years is likely to be a major 
brake on development. A sub-committee of the Hosiery and 
Knitwear Council should be set up to advise on raw material 
problems. While existing shortages persist, Government control 
of yarn allocation among using industries should be maintained. 
Women’s stocking manufacturers should plan on the assumption 
that rayon will be used to meet their needs over the next two 
or three years, at least. Measures should be taken to counteract 
raw material price fluctuations. 


Machinery 


The British hosiery machine building industry comprises less 
than 20 firms, with under 4,000 employees. Technical co- 
operation among the firms, and with the hosiery industry, 
is slight. A substantial amount of machinery was exported 
before the war (46 per cent of output in 1938). Imports 
of machinery were also considerable (39 per cent of the value of 
British production in 1938). ‘Total orders accepted for delivery 
in 1946 and 1947 are valued at £5.4 million. Output for 1946 
and 1947, is unlikely to exceed £4 million. Home orders out- 
standing at the end of 1947 may be about £680,000. To fill 
this gap, the Government should facilitate importation of 
machinery, giving preference in delivery to firms expanding 
exports. Ancillary machinery should be obtained from America. 


Labour 


Most operations in the industry require a high degree of skill. 
Training periods vary from six months to four years, though 
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modern training methods should reduce these periods consider- 
ably. Since much of the work is of a fine quality, women will 
probably always constitute the bulk of the labour force. Hosiery 
has had a high reputation for providing stable employment, 
There has, however, been a certain amount of under-employment, 
and part-time working in the past, which could be obviated by 
better production planning. 

Special steps will be needed to attract and train recruits in 
the coming period of expansion, to prevent different sections of 
the industry poaching on the others’ labour supply. A further 
60,000 to 70,000 workers will be required over the 1945 level (of 
60,080 workers) to carry out the next five years’ development 
plans. The restoration of the pre-war labour force of 130,000 
should be aimed at, roughly divided between 26,600 men, 90,000 
women and 13,400 juveniles. But at the rate of return of opera- 
tives in March-April, 1946, the male labour force will not achieve 
the required level until March, 1947, and female labour not 
before December, 1952. 


Imports and Exports 


Except in stockings and socks, the British hosiery industry met 
foreign competition successfully before the war. The largest 
imported item was rayon stockings for women, mostly fully 
fashioned. At that time British fully-fashioned stocking production 
was expanding rapidly. Heavy rayon stocking imports were there- 
fore attributable partly to their low price and partly to low British 
output. This was largely true also of imported silk stockings. 
Restrictions should be imposed on “ dumped ” hosiery. 

Full advantage should be taken of the present sellers markef 
abroad. The Government should announce as soon as possible the’ 
decisions taken on the future of the German, Italian and Japanese 
industries. The Hosiery and Knitwear Council should assist in 
establishing a large-scale marketing company to arrange bulk pro=' 
duction and sale of a limited number of types of goods for low- 
priced markets. It is hoped that the Hosiery and Knitwear Ex-' 
port Group will develop into an organisation to undertake market 
research abroad. 


Hosiery and Knitwear Council 


A Hosiery and Knitwear Council is proposed to act as a means 
of consultation between the Government and the industry: to 
advise the Government on measures to bring the industry’s re- 
sources into full use, by voluntary action or statutory enforcement: 
to maintain contact with other organisations affecting the industry: 
to advise the industry on Government policy: and to institute and 
pursue investigations of benefit to the industry. A maximum of 
one-quarter of the members, including the chairman, should be 
Government nominees. The remaining three-quarters of the 
members should be nominated equally by manufacturers’ and 
workers’ organisations. The chairman and such staff as he requires 
should be paid for by the Government. 


Other Recommendations 


Besides reviewing and making a series of recommendations on 
the distribution of hosiery, the working party have considered 
the problem of financing the development of the industry, costing 
methods and a statistical service. 

Other recommendations are made on buildings and location, 
training, amenities, medical services and design. The Hosiery 
and Knitwear Council should be responsible for establishing a 
research service and should appoint a Hosiery Research Council. 
A compulsory levy should be imposed on the industry towards 
setting up a research organisation with a recurrent annual expendi- 
ture of about £50,000. This would include the Design Centre as 
well as the Hosiery Research Council. 


Reservations 


Professor Radford, an independent member of the working 
party, is less. ready than the majority of the party to 
impose restrictions on international trade on the grounds of 
unfair competition. He considers that the social advantages of 
large-scale and less varied production tend to be over-emphasised. 
Their desire for stability inclines the working party too much 
against flexibility of the industrial structure. Four employers 


recommend that the Council should have 20 members, excludi 
the chairman, composed as to 50 per cent of manufacturers 

50 per cent of Government representatives, workers and others. 
The Scottish interest, consisting of one employers’ representative 
and one trade unionist, urges a separate council for Scotland to 
ensure close collaboration with Scottish official and semi-official 
bodies. 
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Australia and New Zealand provide 
a valuable market for the British 
Exporter. In twelve months ap te 
June, 
imported from Britain was - ~ 


rethought 


For the benefit of family and friends none would 
grudge time and effort, and a little forethought can 
do much to help them. Consider, then, the 
advisability of making an appointment—appoint 
the executor of your will. You alone can do 
it; upon your present forethought depends the 
future protection and comfort of those whos 
welfare you have at heart. , 


In this and similar matters the Midland Bank 
Executor and Trustee Company are ready to 
help. You may appoint them as your sole 


executor, or to serve jointly with a member of 
your family or a friend. The Company will 
always be there to act in the best interests of all 
concerned, bringing the long experience and 
sympathetic understanding of those who have 
devoted their life’s work to this service. The 
Manager at any branch of the Bank will welcome 
inquiries concerning this undertaking, or you may 
call at the Company’s own offices in London and 
in convenient provincial centres. 


MIDLAND BANK 


EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE COMPANY LIMITED 
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£60,000,000. 

The Bank of Australasia is able vo All classes of 

handle the necessary _ financial Banking Business 

arrangements. It is also specially 
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; George II was King 


The private bank of Glyn, Mills & Co. 
was founded in Lombard Street in 
1753. It withstood the vicissitudes of 
S J the uneasy 18th century. It grew 
strong in the expansion of the 19th, aiding 
many a small enterprise to rise to international 





prominence. Today it is still a private bank. 
It still acts as financial guide and mentor to 
many great industrial concerns. It has large 
resources, and a completely modern yet per- 
sonal banking service ayailable to those firms 


now planning expansion in the mid-20th century, 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


HEAD OFFICE: 67 LOMBARD STREET - LONDON: E.C.3 


Associated Banks: Royal Bank of Scotland - Williams Deacon's Bank Lid 
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WITH THE EAST 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA 
AND CHINA provides a complete banking service, 
backed by practically a century’s first-hand ex- 
perience of Asiatic economic conditions, for every 
financial operation connected with TRADE, INVEST- 
MENT TRAVEL IN THE EAST. The Bank’s 
branch system, under British management directed 
from London, extends throughout 
INDIA BURMA CEYLON 
MALAYAN UNION - STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
BRITISH NORTH BORNEO AND SARAWAK 

FRENCH INDO-CHINA SIAM INDONESIA 

CHINA THE PHILIPPINE COMMONWEALTH 
Merchants and Manufacturers planning to establish, 
renew or extend business relations with the East 


would be well advised to consult the Managers in 
London or Manchester. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 
OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.0.2 
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Manchester Branch 
52, Mosley Street, 
Manchester, 2 


West End (London) Branch 
28, Charles II Street, 
London, S.W.1 


Associated Bank in India — The Allahabad Bank Limited 
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Business Notes 


The Governors Foregather 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer left London this week 
for a journey which will take him via Canada to Washington 
where he will attend the first regular annual meeting of governors 
of the International Monetary Fund and International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. In Washington he will be 
accompanied by the Governor of the Bank of England, The 
agenda for the meeting is unlikely to include items of much impor- 
tance. The main value of the meeting will be the opportunity 
that will be afforded for ministers of finance and central bankers 
of the member countries to meet and discuss the many problems 
that lie strewn over the international financial scene. Mr Dalton 
will certainly find it useful to make the acquaintance of Mr Snyder, 
the new Secretary to the US Treasury. There is no lack of sub- 
jects for them to discuss, including certain matters of interpretation 
of the Anglo-American financial agreement. Of most immediate 
interest for the work of the International Monetary Fund is the 
notification of exchange parities which member countries have 
recently been invited by M. Camille Gutt, managing director of 
the Fund, to communicate. Before leaving London, Mr Dalton 
announced that the United Kingdom is communicating the exist- 
ing official rate of $4.03 to the pound as its parity and added that 
he saw no reason why this should be changed for the present. 
It is a good principle, in the present conjuncture of rapidly moving 
cost and price structures to desist from any undue meticulousness 
in deciding upon changes in rates. The rule, for the time 
being, should be to give the status quo very considerable weight 
and only to break free from it where really fundamental disequili- 
brium can be shown to exist. France has apparently decided to 
adopt this principle and, disregarding the questionable validity 
of the present exchange value of the franc, has decided to notify 
the present exchange rates to the Fund. The notified US dollar 
parity is that which has obtained since 1934, namely 15 5/21 
grains of gold nine-tenths fine. 

x * * 


Empire and Bretton Woods 


Meanwhile, the Fund’s request for communication of parities 
draws attention afresh to the still significent gaps in the member- 
ship. Apart from Russia—about whose attitude the only official 
information is that she is “ studying ” the matter—Australia and 
New Zealand are still outside, while India appears to be in an 
indeterminate position which is perhaps best described as in the 
Fund but not of it. India is, indeed, an original signatory and 
because of the absence of Russia found herself a member of the 
“Big Five” quota holders with the privilege of a reserved seat 
on the board of directors. But the Government had, in signing, 
broken a pledge to await an affirmative vote of the Assembly, 
and was obliged early this year to agree to take no further action 
until such a vote had been secured ; meanwhile the Assembly has 
apparently been disposed to hold its hand until, first, the ratifica- 
tion of the Anglo-American loan and, secondly, clarification of 
the future of the sterling balances. There, it seems, the matter 
still rests—or, at least, rested until the recent appointment of the 
new Government, which plainly now has more compelling 
problems to face than Bretton Woods. For the same reason, the 
opening of negotiations about the balances is at present imprac- 
ticable. Somewhat comparable political considerations, incident- 
ally, must delay the question of the Egyptian balances—which, 
after the Indian, are the largest single block. 

Australia’s attitude to the Money Fund was shown by various 
ministerial statements earlier this year to be one of criticism and 
doubt. But, although no official statement has been made, it 
has since come to be assumed that the Government, given the 
ratification of the Anglo-American loan, would join—on the rather 
negative argument that Australia might lose more by staying out 
than by coming in. There is, however, no such half-heartedness 
about the views of the Governor of the Commonwealth Bank. He 
puts the case for joining succinctly, by saying simply that “ com- 
plete freedom of action” (which is what those in Australia who 
question the Bretton Woods plans might hope to retain by staying 
outside) “is in reality quite illusory.” He proceeds: 

By active participation in the International Monetary Fund, where 

she may be successful in obtaining a voice on the governing body, 

Australia would be playing her proper part in shaping the future 

and at the same time safeguarding her own interest by helping to 

ensure that the problems of the young and developing countries. 


some of which share Australia’s apprehensions, receive due con- 
sideration by the large powers 


This may be the first indication of a more warm-hearted official 
view, even though the Bank’s Governor last year emphasised that 
even a Government-owned central bank ought 2o preserve sufficient 
independence to admit of a difference of opinion and to enable it 
to “ advise the Government without fear or favour.” But if doubts 
still remain, they may perhaps be diminished by the coming 
Washington talks, which should at least clarify the political atmo- 
sphere of international finance within which the Bretton Woods 
institutions will operate. As for New Zealand, she, too, may 
welcome such a clearing of the air, though it is generally assumed 
that participation will be approved when Parliament re-assembles. 
There has, however, been no official statement of the Govern- 
ment’s intentions. 
& x a 


Argentine’s Sterling Balances 


The Anglo-Argentine agreement dealing with Argentina’s 
sterling balances is, perhaps, the most unconditionally satisfactory 
of the trinity signed last Tuesday. In the first place it signalises 
the first public appearance of freely convertible sterling (other 
than in American accounts which have always been regarded as 
dollars at one remove rather than as sterling). All current earn- 
ings of sterling by Argentina as from September 17th are free 
to be spent anywhere in the world and convertible into any 
currency. This anticipates the British commitments under the 
American loan agreement and is a heartening sign of confidence 
and a harbinger of further demonstrations of the same kind. 

From the same date accumulations of sterling held on Argentine 
account—they amount to £130 million—will be segregated from 
current accruals, will continue to enjoy the existing gold 
guarantee, and for the next four years will be subject to the 
following conditions: they may be drawn upon to finance the 
repatriation of Argentine sterling debt or to repay British invest- 
ments in Argentina; a sum of {10 million is to be transferred 
from Argentine to Brazilian account in discharge of a sterling 
obligation of that amount between these two republics; in 
of the next four years Argentina will be allowed to free £5 million 
of its blocked sterling ; the interest on the outstanding amount of 
accumulated sterling will be 4 per cent per annum, These arrange- 
ments would, in effect, be tantamount to an undertaking by the 
Argentine to maintain certain minimum blocked sterling balances, 
the amount year by year being determined according to the above 
provisions, were it not for a clause in the agreement which 
provides that “if in any year the balance of payments with the 
sterling area were unfavourable to Argentina, Argentina maay, 
furthermore dispose freely, within the said area, of its sterling 
balances for an amount equivalent to the deficit.” It is unlikely 
that in the next four years the current balance of payments of 
Argentina with the sterling area will show a deficit against Argen- 
tina, after allowing for the annual freeing of £5 million from the 
accumulated balances. If, however, despite physical and other 
restrictions limiting Argentine purchases in the sterling area such 
a deficit were to occur it could be made good out of the accumu- 
lated balances. To that extent these balances would become avail- 
able for current transactions throughout the sterling area. This, 
however, is an improbable contingency. 

The most encouraging aspect of the agreement on sterling 
balances is the valuable precedent it sets for future negotiations 
with sterling creditors of the UK. These are crowding thick 
and fast on the scene. The talks with Brazil opened in London 
this week and are reported to be making very satisfactory progress. 
Negotiations are taking place with Denmark. The French agree- 
ment, in which Britain figures in the now unaccustomed role of 
creditor, is discussed in a note on page 450. It is significent to 
note that in funding the French debt of £100 million, the interest 
rate of 4 per cent is the same as that applied to the sterling debt 
owing to Argentina. This sets a precedent and pattern which 
can hardly avoid influencing other agreements yet to be nego- 
tiated. 

* + * 


Military Currency in Germany 


The American Control Commission in Germany have this 
week come into line with the British practice adopted some weeks 
ago, of withdrawing Allied military mark currency and sub- 
stituting for it token money expressed in its national currency. 
Thus the three zones of Germany are in this one respect drawing 
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further apart. Whereas the occupation armies were previously 
using a uniform currency, there are now three: allied marks in the 
Russian zone, dollar tokens in the American and sterling tokens 
in the British. However much this may be deplored in principle, 
the division had to be msde in self defence by the western 
occupying powers. It had been the intention at the beginning 
of the occupation that the currency required by the occupying 
powers would be uniform, current over the whole of Germany, 
and provided from a central pool. The Russians objected to this 
last suggestion on the ground that it would be administratively 
unsatisfactory to court the delays that might occur in getting 
their supplies of military currency if the requests had to be 
routed through a central allied agency. This explanation was 
accepted by the Americans, who had prepared the plates for the 
new notes and who were to print them. In consequence a set 
of these plates was delivered to the Russians. From that moment 
any centralised control of the allied military currency in circula- 
tion became impracticable. It is not certain on what principles 
the Russians made these AM marks available to their occupation 
troops, but there can be no denying the abundance of the supply. 
It was possible for the expert to distinguish the notes that had 
been printed in the Russian zone, but it was not possible to 
prevent their infiltration and widespread currency in the other 
occupation zones. 

Quite apart from this inflation of the currency from the Russian 
zone, the black market operations of the military in the British 
and American zones were becoming an expensive matter for the 
two occupying powers. Their soldiers sold goods such as 
cigarettes for high sums; in marks which they then converted back 
into their own currency with their paymasters, thus setting up 
an endless chain of operations which cost Britain and the 
United States large sums of sterling and dollars. The British 
authorities took remedial steps first by limiting the amount 
of marks which soldiers could reconvert into sterling, then by 
withdrawing the AM marks from currency in their zone. Now 
that the American authorities have followed suit these oppor- 
tunities of profiteering by the occupation forces at the expense 
of their own Governments will have disappeared. Unfortunately 
there is one party in this confused episode, which cannot cut 
losses with such finality. That is the German public, which is 
now left with a currency grossly inflated by an uncontrolled influx 
of military marks against which there is no real backing. 


* * x 


Czechoslovak Debt Service Revision e 


Unlike most other Central European borrowers, the Czecho- 
slovak Republic maintained full service on its foreign debt up 
to the German attack of March, 1939. This was the more praise- 
worthy as the rates of interest contracted by the newly created 
republic in 1922 were 8 per cent on the State bonds and 7} per 
cent on the Prague bonds. After discussions between the Czech 
authorities and the responsible bondholders’ organisations in 
London, New York and Amsterdam, agreement has been reached 
on a reduction of interest to 6 per cent and a prolongation of 
maturity to 1960. British holders have received interest through- 
out the war period and to date, out of funds in the possession 
of the Bank of England, which were frozen to avoid Nazi depre- 
dations, but other creditors have been less fortunate ; the latter 
will welcome the Czech undertaking to pay off the interest arrears 
over nine years. Holders outside Czechoslovakia will also benefit 
from the proposal to cancel the substantial amounts of repatriated 
bonds, and to institute a 1 per cent sinking fund. 

All in all, bondholders have reason for satisfaction with the 
revised rate of interest and improved security at a time when 
unilateral repudiation is the common rule. Their tenure may be 
affected at some future date by the arrangements under which 
the new bonds are callable by currency tranches at 101 per 
cent on three months’ notice. The whole amount of debt held 
outside Czechoslovakia is probably less than the £2,217,500 
and $3,682,800 of Government Bonds and £411,250 and $1,127,500 
of Prague bonds outstanding in 1939; eventually, therefore, a 
refunding operation should not prove impracticable. It may be 
hoped that the next step will be to settle the questions of the 
Skoda 6 per cent bonds and of the Czech obligations towards 
holders of the Austrian Guaranteed loan. 


* * * 


Better Savings Statistics 


It is heartening to see that the authorities are taking steps to 
correct the wide discrepancies which recently became apparent 
between the various available Savings statistics. It has long been 
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recognised that the weekly figures published by the ; 
Savings Committee could not be used as a seinke se ational 
amount of finance secured from small savers, because no artene 
was taken of the encashments of Savings Certificates and Defen 
Bonds. The desire of the National Savings Committee to giv 
publicity only to gross sales was natural, and did no one any hin 
so long as correct net figures could be obtained from the week} 
Exchequer return (or, before June Ist last, from the mon ; 
Treasury debt statement). But last May a detailed reply to a 
Parliamentary question revealed the disconcerting fact that the 
true rate of encashments was substantially greater than 
Revenue return disclosed—owing apparently to internal book. 
keeping difficulties at the Post Office, and an accounting lag. A, 
a result of the criticism voiced at the time (in The Economist of 
June Ist, and elsewhere) the whole question of the form of thes 
Statistics has since been brought under review by the several 
departments concerned. It is hoped that the outcome of these 
discussions will be regular_publication of detailed figures modelled 
on the form of the recent Parliamentary replies. 

In the meantime, some useful tidying up has been done. From 
the beginning of July the weekly figures of the National Savings 
Committee, instead of being made up to a mid-week date, have 
related to weeks ended on Saturday, and thus align precisely with 
the weekly Exchequer returns. It is therefore possible to confirm 
that the disparities between the two sets of figures have been 
removed. The National Savings figures published in the Press 
each Monday now give gross savings for the seven days ended on 
the previous Saturday week, and a comparison of these figures 
for recent weeks with the Exchequer returns for the corresponding 
weeks shows no discrepancies. 

Meanwhile, figures have been made available of the net amounts 
outstanding on the special Service Release Benefit Accounts. These 
balances, it should be noted, are included in the monthly figures of 
Post Office and Trustee Savings Bank Deposits published in the 
London Gazette. The net credits month by month since the 
system started are shown below :— 


SERVICE RELEASE BENEFIT ACCOUNTS 


1945 1946 


| Net Increase Total | Net Increase Total 
| in Deposits Deposits | in Deposits Deposits 
| 1 | ' 
BEY canes neha 2-7 i January....... 18 -6 98 0 
August ....... 27-3 3-0 | February...... 12-1 110+1 
September .... 19-4 49-4 Maggh*: .55 - «eo 17-5 1274 
October ii 7:3 56 -7 MMs sp s.cc0ne 5-7 133-3 
Noveinber..... 118 68-5 PMS i ae 0-3 1336 
December..... 10-9 79 +4 t DUNGs 06 oy ce oe 0-8 144 
| July ep | —3-3 131-1 
August........ | —2-0 129-1 


It will be seen that the total outstanding on these accounts reached 
its peak, at just over £134 million, at the end of June. Since then, 
withdrawals have overtaken new credits. Up to mid-May, the total 
credits had amounted to roughly £194 million, of which only 
about 40 per cent had been withdrawn, leaving a net balance of 
£113 million. The change of trend in the last two months is not, 
of course, merely—and perhaps not even mainly—a consequence of 
heavy seasonal spendings ; it must also reflect the progress of 
demobilisation. 


* * x 


Commonwealth Bank Lending Policy 


Since the widening of its powers by the important banking 
legislation of last year, the Commonwealth Bank has lost no time 
in developing still further the unorthodox principles of central 
banking which have always flourished in Australia. Established 
in 1911, the Bank was originally created by the Government, 
not as a central bank at all, but for the specific purpose of com- 
peting with the trading banks. Its job was to exorcise the bogy 
of a “money trust” which then haunted the Australian public. 
Gradually, however, it assumed the functions of a central bank 
proper, and, in line with orthodox principles, it began to blunt 
the edge of its competition and to reduce its purely com- 
mercial banking operations. In some respects, this second process 
is now being reversed, even though the Bank’s central banking 
status and powers are more complete than even before. Last 
year’s Commonwealth Bank Act perpetuated the Bank’s special 
war-time powers over the commercial banking structure and 
simultaneously conferred new powers for commercial operations. 

The new activities are being rapidly developed. The Bank’s 
informative report for 1945/46 records the creation of the Indus- 
trial Finance Department, the introduction of Housing Loans (as 
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very SOON after we started 
business in Pall Mall, our shop 
at No. 5 became a recognised 
rendezvous for smokers. Here 
the London clubman would 
greet the returned globe- 
trotter, and exchange good 
stories in the fragrance of good 
smoking. 

As our clientele extended, we 
opened branch shops in various 


areas. Each offers the same 
personal service, the same 
freshly-blended cigarettes and 
tobaccos. And by selling direct 
to the smoker, we are able to 
supply our blends at agreeably 
moderate prices. 

The moment that increased 
supplies are available, new 
customers will be cordially 
welcome at all our shops. 


ROW EOULAIN of Patt matt 


DIRECT-TO-SMOKER SERVICE 





@ The engine is new; the body isnew; the whole design is new; 
Under 14 ft. overall, yet will take six and provides luxury seating 
for four. Capacious boot for luggage. Exceptional ground 
clearance. Light and softly sprung, but safe on corners. Power- 
ful, lively, yet economical to run. Deliveries start in the New 
Year. 1}-litre flat 4-cylinder engine. Price under £500 plus 


purchase tax. 


i°s ne 


THE 


JAVELIN 


a completely newcar by 


JOWETT 


w right throug® 





JOWETT CARS LIMITED BRADFORD AND LONDON 
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So long as it is impossible to increase stocks of fine 
whisky by distilling and long maturing, all supplies 
of Johnnie Walker must be drawn from reserves. 
Until new stocks are built up and matured, Johnnie 
Walker must, untortunately, be scarce. All good 
whisky is rare. Johnnie Walker is rare good whisky. 
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provided for in the Act) and the extension of the branch network 
for general banking business. In its initial period of less than 
six months, the Industrial Finance Department approved no less 
than 1,033 applications for advances of all types totalling 
£1,572,000. These facilities, like those of the new finance corpora- 
tions in this country, are intended to supply accommodation 
“not readily available through ordinary banking or other chan- 
nels.” Yet “the Department aims, by a combination of overdraft 
and Hire Purchase accommodation, to finance in sequence the 
manufacturer, the distributor, the retailer aid the individual pur- 
chaser.” So comprehensive a system may be economic, con- 
venient, and even desirable; but it is hard to believe that it 
conforms with the principle first stated. The Housing Loans, 
which are available only to owner-Occupiers, are for the present 
being confined to erection of new homes, with limits of £1,250 
(or 85 per cent of the value of the property, whichever is the 
less) for each advance. In six months, 961 loans have been 
approved, totalling £920,000. In addition, since the end of the 
war {5,100,000 (making £7,800,000 since August, 1944) has been 
sanctioned for finance through building societies. 


* x x 


A Free Rubber Market ? 

Discussions taking place between the Board of Trade and 
members of the London Rubber Exchange through the Rubber 
Consultative Committee may lead to an early resumption of 
free market trading, particularly if the members of the Combined 
Rubber Committee, which controls allocations, is satisfied that 
the step is not premature. The British party, which has gone to 
Washington to discuss with the US Government distribution and 
marketing arrangements for natural rubber after the expiry of the 
present arrangements at the end of 1946, includes two repre- 
sentatives of the Board of Trade, one of the Colonial Office, one 
of the Government of Ceylon and the chairman of the Rubber 
Growers’ Association. The separate interest of Ceylon producers 
includes the nature of interim arrangements for purchase of 
rubber after September 30th, when the British Government may 
cease to buy at Is. 6d. per pound. Review of the distribution 
scheme is necessitated because supplies, including old stocks, have 
been coming forward so fast that allocations, including the large 
one for the United States, have been met with ease, and the 
Board of Trade, as residual buyer of rubber in Malaya, has 
secured 80,000 tons. Owing to lack of sufficient storage accom- 
modation, which is the more necessary as shortage of wrapping 
materials precludes the provision of protection before the rubber 
is shipped, cargoes have already been diverted from London to 


Liverpool. 
* 


Malayan production in July was estimated at 30,000 tons. 
Since then the rate has increased and in spite of a 
shortage of shipping exports of natural rubber exceeded 24,000 
tons. The confused political situation in the Netherlands 
East Indies makes it impossible to estimate current rubber 
production; the big unknown factor in the situation is 
Sumatra production. So far only old estate rubber has 
reached London from this source, but as trees have not been 
greatly damaged a substantial output should be achieved when 
peaceful conditions are restored. The following table supplies 
tentative estimates of rubber production in 1947 ; some of these are 
subject to a substantial margin of error, for the potential produc- 
tion of native smallholders and long-rested estates is unknown :— 


EsTIMATED RUBBER PRODUCTION 

















(009 tons) 
i { | 
| 1941 | 1947. || | 1941 | 1947 
| i 
Natural } | || N.E.1. (except Sumatra) 231 150§ 
Meeva .....s55%...- |} 600 | 530 || British Borneo ...... 50 | 40 
Indo-China.......... Bi ge Semele. ........... | 40; ° 
a i; 100 | 85 | — 
Sank ........ Wes Yr “eT ® i ee | 1,600t | 965t 
BUELL. . .2uceees | a7 | 35. || Synthetic 
SOD nts nsgctenes 25 35 SA 55 neater herent 8 |; 350 
Cees (Si oi Lise nil | 35 
i 


* Sumatra might produce a substantial proportion ‘of pre-war “ capacity ” of 200,000 tons 
from estates and 400,000 from native producers, 
¢ Including some unlisted production. Indian production and consumption now roughly 
balance at some 17,000 tons a yegr. ¢t Excluding Sumatra. § Including stocks. 
If United States consumption, which recently reached a rate 
of I,000,coo tons a year, amounts to 900,000 tons in 1947, and 
other countries, excluding the ex-enemy states, consume at 1939 
rates, world consumption will amount to about 1,300,000 tons. 
A slump in America or delayed recovery in Europe would reduce 
this figure considerably. Stocks, though increasing, are not yet high. 
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British stocks of natural rubber, which amounted to some 

tons before the war, rose in the first six months of 1946 from 5 
tons to 87,000 tons, and total stocks have now passed 
100,000-ton level. In Singapore stocks have already reached th 
pre-war figure of 50,000 tons. In the United States stocks w ; 
175,000 tons at the end of June ; minimum pipe line stocks are 
some six weeks’ supply and comfortable commercial stocks sh 
amount to 250,000 tons. If the strategic stock pile is to be Of the 
order of 500,000 tons, or six months’ supply, another 200,009 tons 
of natural rubber might be gradually purchased. 

It is probable that rubber will be in generous supply by th 
end of 1947. Even before this, supplies should permit the res 
tion of free dealings at prices appreciably below the present leyg 
of Is. 2d. per pound. 
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Famine in Textiles ? 


The output of the cotton and rayon industries in July was 
lower than in May, but rather above the average for the first half 
of the year. It is increasingly obvious that the gradual rise jp 
the output of textiles over the past year has practically ceased and 
that without the recruitment of additional manpower the level of 
production both in the textile and in the clothing trades will settle 
down 25-30 per cent lower than in 1939. Employment of men js 
still increasing slowly but the net change in women workers has 
been virtually nil since last November. 

This means that there is every prospect of a famine in textiles 
as persistent and almost as disastrous as the famine in coal The 
current level of production implies the indefinite continuance of 
clothing rationing and the loss of export opportunities at a Critical 
time. If other exports had not risen at such a satisfactory pace 
it is doubtful whether the home consumer would have enjoyed 
the benefit even of the limited relaxations in clothing rationing 
that have been made since the end of the war. 


The effects of the shortage of textile products are not by any 
means confined to clothing, but the changes in supply affecting 
clothing are of special interest. Thanks partly to a large reduc- 
tion in Government orders and partly to the return of workers 
over the past year, the output of a wide variety of products for 
the home civilian market has shown a large increase. In woven 
cloth, both wool and non-wool, the expansion since the middle of 
1945 has been over 50 per cent. In some products, such as men’s 
socks, output is nearly three times as high as last year. Many 
other products, however, such as women’s stocking and children’s 
underwear, have made little progress. An interesting example 
of a large improvement in supplies to the civilian consumer with- 
out a corresponding rise in total output is provided by cotton 
yarn ; in the second quarter of 1946 the civilian home market took 
70 per cent more yarn than in the third quarter of 1945, while the 
expansion in output over the same period was only 16 per cent. 

The latest figures suggest that, even in the absence of a further 
increase in production, some slight addition may yet be possible 
to the coupon issue. The release of coupons over the thirteen 
months to September 1, 1945, was 48, equivalent to an annual 
rate Of 44.3; this annual rate was reduced over the next eight 
months to 36 and now stands at 51.4 (30 for the seven months t0 
the end of February, 1947). If it cam be assumed that output in 
1944-45 would have justified a rate of at least 40, the present rate 
is not out of line with the change in employment on home market 
orders in the clothing trades, but is less than would be justified 
by the 50 per cent increase in employment on home market orders 
in the textile trades. It is too early yet, however, to count on 
any slight relaxation in clothing rationing and much more im- 
portant to appreciate that its removal is a question of years, not 
months. : 

* * * 


Inflated Freight Rates 


Although the United Maritime Authority ceased to operate 
on March 2nd, the freeing of the world’s merchant shipping 
tonnage from control is proving a lengthy business. In the case 
of the British merchant navy, many passenger liners are still 
trooping or are undergoing refit. In the remainder, which are 
now under company control, the Government has a right 
to accommodatien for “ priority” passengers, and though the 
proportion of berths so controlled is declining, the space avail- 
able for travellers and emigrants is inadequate to meet demands. 
Cargo-liner tonnage is also inadequate for the carriage of ex- 
ports, and shipowners have both chartered and sub-chartered 
Government tonnage and have obtained tramp ships from the 
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market in order to supplement their fieets. Tramp ships are 
subject to direction on ocean voyages and maximum rates have 
been fixed for some shorter voyages. 

SHIPPING FREIGHT RATES 





| | Open 
| Market U.M.A. Directed 
| Freights Rates Rates 
oyage Cargo | Average as at as at 
oo | | for Feb. 21, August, 
| | Year, 1946 1946 
! |} 1938 | 
i — ore — — — _ ee 
c | Grai : e 24/2 | 8/6 100/- 
I. Pacific/U.K....-- ve aee a Grain or Timber, per ton 24/2 1 ! 
c- Plate/U.K..... ...--- Grain, per ton 24/- #2/6 81/- 
E. Canada (St John, N.B., or 
‘Halifax)/U.K. . ..... | Grain, per quarter 2/11 10/3 12/3 
River P!ate/S. Africa Grain, per ton N.A. 80/- 80/- 
Durban/Argentin¢ as Coal, per ton N.A. 57/- 57 |— 
U.K./St. Lawrence, Montre al Coal, per ton 5/10 10/- N.A. 
Gweden and Finland (Lower 
-one)/Tyne rage hs mele eke Woodpulp, per ton N.A. 42/3 42/3 - 
4) less 10% 
i nland/Tyne it Props fath ¢ 159/6* 
Lower Zone, Finland/Tyne .. Pit Props, per fathom 33/3 159/6 Js ey 
NA.=Not Available. "®* There are maximum rates only in these trades. 


For British tramp vessels, UMA rates, which were fixed on the 
costs of the main carrier in each trade, still operate as standards. 
Liner freights, for vessels under company control, are fixed by 
the operating company subject only to any conference arrange- 
ments that are again in force. 

The level of inward tramp freights is -about four times as high 
as before the war, the rise reflecting the catastrophic decline in 
British coal output and the consequent need to make outward 
voyages in ballast. In addition, ships have to make purchases of 
coal abroad for the return journey and this coal tends to be ex- 
pensive either because it is supplied by a high-cost producer 
or because it has already borne outward freight charges. The 
shortage of British coal has had a further reaction on shipping 
by stimulating a new inter-continental round trade between South 
America and South Africa, which is now an important exporter. 

* 

The rise in freights accounts for the apparently adverse move- 
ment in Britain’s terms of trade since 1939. Import prices in 
June were 106 per cent higher than in 1938 while export prices 
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were 98 per cent higher. Import prices, however, include ship: 
ping freights while export prices do not, and the rise in freights 
is altogether out of proportion to the general rise in prices. Had 
freights doubled instead of increasing by about 300 per cent, 
import prices would have risen less than export prices ; on the 


assumption that freights were about 10 per cent of the cif. 


price in 1938 the movement in the terms of trade would have 
a 6 per cent in favour of Britain instead of 4 per cent against 
er. 

The present level of freights must act as a tax on international 
trade and if maintained would diminish its volume. But there 
can be no real prospect of maintaining the current rates once 
the supply of tonnage is adequate to meet normal requirements. 
Sooner or later freight rates will have to come more closely into 
line with the general movement of prices. 


x x * 
San Paulo Railway Acquisition 


The announcement from Rio de Janeiro (since confirmed in 
London) that the Brazilian Government has exercised its right 
to purchase (apparently as from September 13th) the main line 
of the San Paulo Railway for 531,104,240 cruzeiros (equivalent 
to the “ recognised” capital of £6,638,803) in the form of 7 per 
cent federal bonds, produced a 46} point rise in the ordinary stock 
to 933 and a 25 point rise in the 5 per cent non-cumulative prefer- 
ence stock to 90. Until the full terms are known in London it is 
hard to assess the true worth of the stocks, for preliminary reports 
leave uncertain how much of the company’s undertakings is to 
be acquired by the Brazilian authorities. In addition to the 
main line from Santos to Jundiai, the company owns the Bragan- 
una metre gauge line, operating under a State of San Paulo 
concession of a “recognised” value of 123 million cruzeiros (or 
some £160,000 against a book value of £595,217), and a road motor 
operating subsidiary. An electrification scheme, announced last 
year, is being developed. Stores amounted at December 31, 
1945, to £697,000 ; these mainly belong to the main line. The 
company, at that date, had net current assets in Brazil of £327,000 
and in Britain of £987,000. Moreover the prospective value of 
the Brazilian federal bonds is difficult to assess, for it is partially 


dependent on exchange regulations, on taxation of income and 
on marketability. 
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The company has outstanding four classes of debentures 
totalling £2,414,677, which carry interest at rates between 4 per 
cent and 5} per cent, and are redeemable in the event of a sale 
of the line at par, or in one case at £102 per cent. The total 
service requirements in 1945 were £114,691 for interest and £8,826 
for sinking fund. There are also outstanding {£1 million 5 per 
cent non-cumulative preference stock ranking before the £3 mil- 
lion of ordinary capital which had a purely theoretical book value 
of £179 per cent on the end-1945 figures. If the company were 
to retain the Brazilian bonds as a permanent investment, and if 
they provided a full sterling income of £465,000, less 10 per cent 
Brazilian tax which might be payable, the income available for 
ordinary dividends would be in the region of 8 per cent, com- 
pared with last year’s 3 per cent distribution. But this is not 
a chicken which can be counted at present, for the Board will 
doubtless consider all the possibilities including that of disposing 
of the Brazilian bonds, if this course is practicable and desirable, 
and of assessing the transferability from Brazil to this country of 
the income arising on them. 

From a broader viewpoint there may be some regret that this 
short key railway is to pass from British ownership. In spite of 
competition from road transport and from the State-controlled 
Sorocabana adhesion line, it still carried over four-fifths of the 
traffic between the rich hinterland and Santos, linking the Paulista 
line, the San Paulo state lines and the company’s own feeder 
services with the sea. It was justifiably prosperous and a monu- 
ment to fine engineering and good railway management. For 
this season, speculation that Brazil is about to nationalise other 
foreign-owned railways, some of which have proved less success- 
ful, may well be premature. 


* * * 


Appendix 34E Changes 


The Council of the London Stock Exchange have taken 
a first step in reforming Appendix 34E, which has allowed 
members to deal (but not to mark bargains in the lists) in 
securities listed or dealt in on a recognised Stock Exchange at 
home or abroad. By a new temporary regulation (No. 13), the 
Council will in future require that securities newly admitted to 
quotation or newly dealt in on overseas exchanges be not dealt 
in under Appendix 34E without their permission. Thus neither 
existing issues already quoted or dealt in nor new securities 
introduced to Provincia! Stock Exchanges will be affected by the 
new rule ; the “ vetting ” machinery of the Council will be con- 
cerned only with new overseas issues for which dealing facilities 
are sought in London. 

Appendix 34E serves the valuable purpose of enabling London 
to function as an international market and assists in broadening 
the market in a number of British industzvial securities quoted on 
Provincial Exchanges. Many of the recent dealings under 
Appendix 34E have taken place on the London market in South 
African speculative counters about which there was a minimum 
of hard information in London and a maximum of imported 
optimism. A few weeks ago, the excess of speculative promotion 
at the Cape was criticised by the Chairman of the Reserve Bank 
and some consequential anxiety arose in London particularly over 
cases where the formation of an active “3q4E” market was not 
followed by a formal application for permission to deal and for 
quotation in the lists. By the new Rule, the Council appear to 
have broken the dilemma which confronted them earlier in the 
year, when the temporary suspension of “34E” dealings in 
“New Durban” was held by some speculators to imply that 
other issues of the same type had received approval. 


* * * 


Motor Vehicle Output 


Few industries have made a more imposing contribution to 
the improvement in British exports in 1946 than the motor car 
and commercial vehicle manufacturing industries. But export 
expansion has been at the expense of the home market. ‘The 
accompanying table which gives monthly average production 
figures indicates how large a slice of available cutput is going for 
export now compared with 1935, and the differeat reconversion 
experience between private car and commercial vehicle manu- 
facture since the end of the war. 

Several passenger car firms are interested in the commercial 
vehicle industry, but taken as a group the private car manu- 
facturers have had a much more difficult reconversion experience 
than those in commercial vehicles. Output of private cars in 
June, before a seasonal decline occurred in July, was only 70 
per cent of the average 1938 level, whereas commercial vehicle 
production had reached rs0 per cent. Motor car output has been 
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held up by a shortage of labour, special tools and accessories 
problems of readjusting plant and equipment to peace-time re. 
quirements. Commercial vehicle manufacturers, on the 
hand, have been able to maintain vehicle output over the 
six years for the war requirements of the Services and indus 
In large measure they have been able to carry right on into the 
peace with only minor adjustments to factory lay-outs. 

The fact that several leading firms are now experimenting With 
a 42} hours’ working week may increase the attractiveness of the 
motor-car industry to labour, until other industries follow suit, by 
the effect on costs of production has still to work itself out. § 
plies of certain tools and accessories are held up by reconversion 





Production of Passenger Production of Commerciaj 


Cars Vehicles 
Year Total For Export Total For Export 
eer 29,110 4,522§ 7,662 1,136§ 
BRT S00 ccere 28,532 a 8,764 ee 
BOOT. oc ciccccce 175 se 10,904 a 
BORD .cccccoss 1,412 on 10,205 nb 
1946 Jan. .... 6,319 2,514 9,800 2,968 
Feb. .... 10,701 5,438 10,282 3,729 
Mar. .... 12,419 6,388 10,612 3,264 
April 15,348 7,357 12,923 3,995 
May 18,113 8,341 12,301 4,436 
June 20,365 9,637 13,161 4,586 
July 16,269 7,218 10,420 3,271 


§ Actual exports. 
¢t Estimate by the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders Ltd, 
for 1938 only. 


problems in the machine tool and electrical engineering industries 
and improved deliveries await an influx of trained labour into 
those industries. Meanwhile, a number of firms continue 
to turn out pre-war models in an endeavour to step up 
production to meet export and domestic requirements. It 
is true that American competition is hampered by domestic 
problems in the United States automobile industry, but too much 
emphasis should not be placed on the opportunities in the current 
sellers’ market abroad. In both industries the need is as apparent 
now as before the war for standardised types of vehicles and 
cars, higher output per man-hour and competitive prices. 


* x x 


Heavy TDR Borrowings 


Despite the assumption that the authorities already held the 
bulk of the £60 million of National Defence Bonds which matured 
on Monday, the Treasury this week again called a large net sum 
from the banks against Treasury deposit receipts. The amount 
involved, about £66 million, was the second largest call that has 
yet been made, and raises the total net borrowing on TDR’s to 
roughly £300 million in eigat weeks. Perhaps not unnaturally, 
so large a recourse to TDR finance has given rise to fresh com- 
plaints in the money market about lack of balance in floating 
debt policy. Even during the closing phase of the war the banks 
were becoming a little impatient with the inelasticities which 
resulted from a large holding of TDR’s. Their attitude now is 
that, however desirable it might be for the authorities to keep 
a tight rein on the credit position under wartime conditions, a 
greater measure of banking flexibility is imperative to smooth the 
path of reconversion finance. 

Until recently, it was taken for granted that the authorities 
shared this view—their endorsement of it seemed evident from 
the steep reduction in the TDR issue, from nearly £2,200 million 
at VJ day to less than £1,400 million at the end of June. But 
since then both the market and the banks have become in- 
creasingly doubtful about the supposed identity of the official 
view with their own. It is arguable, indeed, that there has never 
been a change in official policy at all—that the guiding principle 
in the past year, just as during the war, has been to maintain a 
virtually fixed issue of tender Treasury bills and thus to leave all 
fluctuat'ons in the Treasury’s needs to be borne by the TDR 
issue. When the Treasury has been flush of money, as during 
the Thanksgiving Campaign and the period of the recent tap 
issue, TDR’s have been reduced, while the bill issue has experi- 
enced no more than its customary seasonal increase. So, now, 
when the Treasury has been in need of funds to provide for the 
current deficit and the repayment of the called Bonds, the TDR 
issue has risen steeply, while the seasonal movement of the bill 
issue has run its modest course. 

So long as the Treasury’s net requirements were not large, this 
was a workable formula; but if it continues to produce results 
lke those of the past few weeks, it will do less than justice to 
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the needs of the banks. The need for maximum elasticity in their 
foating assets structure naturally becomes more pronounced as 

eir gilt-edged holdings and advances rise. Moreover, the techni- 
cal inelasticity of the TDR is at present accentuated by the 
suspension of the Savings “tap,” which means that the pre- 
encashment device is available only for subscriptions to Tax 
Reserve Certificates. Finally, it so happens that in recent weeks 
competition for tender Treasury bills from the overseas holders 
of sterling has reduced the proportion secured by the Discount 
Market, and therefore the amount available for the banks. Last 
week, for example, applications for the usual £150 million of 
bills reached a fresh high level at almost twice the amount offered, 
and the discount market syndicate secured only 30 per cent of the 
amount sought. It should be noted, too, that even the amount 
secured by the discount houses is by no means necessarily wholly 
available for the banks. If net borrowing on TDR’s is heavy 
or if money is tight for any other reason, a proportion of the bills 
previously allotted to the market has to be resold to the official 
buyer—operations which in effect explain the substantial reduction 
in the banks’ bill portfolio shown by the latest figures. For 
these reasons, even if the authorities are not yet prepared to go 
so far as to make any drastic reduction in the TDR issue, there 
is much to be said for making the tender issue more flexible than 
it has been for these past six years. 


* * * 


The Foundry Bottleneck 


Shortage of labour in ironfoundries continues to be one of 
the worst bottlenecks, not only in the production of housing 
fitments, but in the engineering and shipbuilding industries gener- 
ally. The latest figure available shows that in July there were 
117,260 foundry workers, compared with 112,612 in May, and 
95,223 in September, 1945. This comparison shows that there 
has been a satisfactory increase in the recruitment of labour 
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during the demobilisation period and that the industry, on paper, 
is about half-way to fulfilling the target of 140,000 workers, which 
represents the peacetime strength. There is still, however, a 
deficit of about 23,000 workers before the prewar level can be 
regained, and an even larger intake will be necessary in order to 
offset wastage. The Ministries of Supply and Labour are launch- 


ing a drive to recruit 10,000 workers immediately, and 20,000 over 
the longer term. 


The main stumbling-block to labour recruitment still appears 
to be the unattractive conditions and relatively unfavourable rates 
of pay which prevail in many foundries. Just as in brickmaking. 
while there are some extremely modern and highly mechanised 
works, there are very many which are obsolete and rely on hand 
processes, and there is great variation in wages. Dissatisfaction 
with working conditions was expressed very forcibly at the annual 
conference at Southport this week of the Amalgamated Union of 
Foundryworkers. There has already been a Ministry of Labour 
enquiry into working conditions. An enquiry into the whole ques- 


tion of technical efficiency and modernisation also seems to be 
needed. 


In the meantime, pending an extension of mechanisation (which 
would reduce the present excessive dependence on a relatively 
small number of highly skilled moulders), proposals to employ 
Italian workers, with experience of foundry work, are being con- 
sidered. A total figure of 2,800 has been suggested, of whom 800 
would be skilled moulders and the remaining 2,000 semi-skilled. 
This proposal was agreed in principle between the employers and 
the unions at the end of August, on condition that trade union rates 
are paid and that the Italians hold temporary union cards and that 
they return as soon as the emergency has passed. Mr Ness 
Edwards told the Southport conference that arrangements are 
being pressed on, but there are considerable administrative diffi- 


culties and there is likely to be vigorous opposition from the 
rank and file of the union. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 

THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—Although turnover remained modest 
in most sections of the market, tone improved and there were further 
recoveries in prices. The strength of gilt-edged and the steadier be- 
haviour of Wall Street encouraged some support for industrials. 
Argentine rail stocks were the great feature, however, on the Argentine 
agreement, with the debenture issues attracting excited buying. 

In the gilt-edged market 2} per cent. Consols reached 97% and 
dated issues were firm. Home railway junior issues were in better 
demand. Among foreign issues, Czechoslovak bond prices rose on the 
new service agreement and French issues rose on the financial agree- 
ment. Potash bond prices rose on renewal of service rumours. Among 
South American issues prices of Brazilian bonds rose on the talks ; 
industrial, land and utility companies stocks came into stronger 
demand and prices improved substantially and railway issue prices 
rose, sometimes spectacularly. Argentine Railway debentures reached 
higher levels than for many years on the agreement for an “* Anglo- 
Argentine’ operating company with guaranteed minimum revenue. 
San Paulo Railway ordinary doubled in price on the purchase news. 

The industrial share market improved. De la Rue shares were firm 
o “splitting’’ forecasts. Lambert Brothers rose on the dividend 
and paint shares here helped by good dividends. Brush Electric were 
weak on the passing of the final dividend. Among shipping issues, 
Furness Withy and the associated Cairn Lines were strong. There 
were some substantial price rises among coal shares and steel and 
engineering issues were firm. In a generally firm oil share market, 
a minor strong feature was Mexican Eagle. Tea and rubber shares 
were quiet. 

In the mining share market, diamond issues improved and coppers 
drifted lower. Among gold shares the improved tone led to rises 
in the speculative issues and there was resumed demand for some 
of the producing mines on break-up considerations. 


Stock Exchange: London 
‘‘ FINANCIAL TIMES” INDICES 


Consols Shares 


shares* Int.t 


Security Indices Yield 
Total Corres. | 
1946 Bargains Day | 
in Sr. 1945 30 Ord. 20 Fixed | 23% Ord 





~¥ July 1, 1935=100 + 1928-100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1946: highest, 129-3 (June 18) ; 
us *2 (Mar. 29). 20 Fixe Int., 1946: highest, 142-9 (May 15); lowest, 135: 
aD. 5 





New York 
(WEEKLY INpDIcEs) (1935-39=100) 
1946 
Lime ps tht EST —_ — Set 
Low High : . > 
Sept. oe 1946 1946 1946 
ll 19 

354 Industrials.......... 127-7 
RO Rititin sis. ascKs 08 121-9 
ye ae eee 109 -9 
402 Stocks ..........006 124-8 
Av. yield %f......2.00- 4-15 








+ 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. (a) Aug. 28. (ce) April 17. 
STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 


Dai_y INDEx oF 50 Common Stocks 





(1925 = 100) 
1946 Average | Transactions 1946 Average | Transacti 
4 ree 154-2 2,360,000 Sept. 9...... 145 -0 2,830, 00 
iY Gesiont 152-8 1,670,000 @. taeie 140 -9 ,000 
tv's Meth <dsae Closed | Closed G-— Eeowene 145-3 2,870,000 


1946: High, 184-6 (May 29). Low, 140-9 (Sept. 10). 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
September 21, 1946 Capital versions Money 
£ £ £ 
To Shareholders only ...........ccccveccscscnce 4,055,692 1,878,774 3,595,614 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 476. 
Including Excluding 


Conversions Conversions 


Year 
1946 (to Gate} Seeds ccb secccvcccesSbesebdbcccesbcccecetl 1,046, $16,290 588,348,010 
TOES (to Gate) cin... 60sec ddd cccccddbecdesbdecedsdcneccied’ 1,081,977,632 982,424,688 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit.Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ £ £ 
1946 (to date). 529,882,555 53,573,467 4,921,988 397,985,648 27,488,715 162,903,647 
1945 (to date). 961,628,090 19,656,145 1,140,453 927,929,999 5,747,393 48,747,296 


* Conversions excluded + Includes Government issues to September 11, 1946, f° 
Above figures include all new Capital in which permission to deal has been grant 


(Continued on page 473) 
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472 
COMPANY MEETINGS 


WILLSONS (LONDON AND 
PROVINCES) LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER 


The fourteenth annual general meeting of 
this company was held on 18th instant, in 
London. 

Colonel The Rt. Hon. Lord Barnby, 
C.M.G., C.B.E., M.V.O. (the Chairman), in 
the course of his speech said: 

The company’s turnover for the year 
under review has exceed the preceding 
year’s record figure. Nevertheless, the effect 
of the various Price Control Orders continues 
to limit profits which for the year under 
review amounted to £103,381, as compared 
with a figure of £124,183 for the preceding 
year, a variation attributable to controlled 
rates of profit contemporaneously with rising 
costs of manufacture and distribution. There 
remains a balance at the disposal of the 
meeting of £12,266. Your Directors recom- 
mend a dividend of 12} per cent. per annum 
(less tax) on the Ordinary share capital, ‘and 
in addition a bonus distribution of 6 per 
cent. (less tax), the same as for the previous 


year. 
RESERVES 


The capital reserves show a further 
increase, and these with the reserve for 
redemption of Preference shares now total 
£101,028. The amount set aside this year 
for Excess Profits Tax is £26,000, which 
brings the liability under this head of tax 
paid and for which provision has been 
made to a total of £183,000 since the applica- 
tion of the Tax. You will observe on. the 
balance sheet a note to the effect. that, after 
providing tax arising therefrom, the com- 
pany is entitled to a post-war refund of 
Excess Profits Tax amounting. to approxi- 
mately £20,000. It is hoped that the long 
looked for increase in supplies and trading 
may in some measure offset the effect of 
the reduced permissible retail margins 
recently announced by: the Board of Trade. 

It will be understood that retailers con- 
tinue to operate under various restrictions 
and limitations on gross profit margins. It 
is, therefore, not unnatural that this in- 
creased volume yielded rather less actual 
profit. but we can take comfort that this 
has resulted in better value and service to 
the public. It would, perhaps, not be in- 
opportune to refer to “Utility” merchan- 
dise. It is only right to record that both in 
quality of cloth, and in workmanship, the 
value offered to the public is outstanding, 
in comparison with pre-war values and the 
basic advances in raw materials and making 
costs, which have since then been favourably 
established. Complications have been 
experienced in forward planning, including 
the purchase of merchandise, because of 
past variation in the commencement dates 
of new coupon periods, This must have 
had reactions on buying policy. 


SUPPLIES POSITION 


Supplies of merchandise are still difficult. 
We have to recognise the inevitable per- 
plexity of Government policy when dealing 
with the conflicting claims of more merchan- 
dise for the home market, and the impulse 
to expand exports of cloth. The desirable 
solution is, of course, the return of more 
labour to the wool textile industry, which is 
still some 60,000 operatives short of its pre- 
war strength. Any increase is in turn un- 
doubtedly dependent upon the stimulus 
which would be given to operatives to 
return to the mills, were they able to obtain 
freer supplies of what they want to buy, 
prominent among which, after food, is neces- 
sary clothing. Meanwhile clothes rationing 
relaxation is delayed till supplies of clothing 
and hosiery can be increased. and so stands 
a “vicious circle.” This impediment to 
output in wool textiles applies to other in- 
dustries also. 

The report was adopted. 


THE ECONOMIST, September 21, 1946 


FURNESS, WITHY AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


WORLD-WIDE INTERESTS 
TRANSITION PROBLEMS 


The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
this company was held, on the 17th instant, 
in London. 


Sir Ernest H. Murrant, K.C.M.G., M.B.E., 
who presided, in the course of his speech, 
said: The accounts under consideration are 
the first post-war balance sheet and profit 
and loss account—post-war in the sense of 
time, but actually many of the war conditions 
affecting the shipping industry remained in 
operation, and throughout practically the 
entire period the company’s vessels remained 
on hire to His Majesty’s Government under 
requisition agreements. Subsequent to 
March 2, 1946, some vessels were released at 
varying dates, and resumed commercial 
operation, subject to licence and direction 
as to employment, but our two large pas- 
senger vessels have still not been released. 
In the circumstances the present accounts 
should be regarded as reflecting the com- 
mencement of a period of transition, which, 
it is hoped, will lead gradually to the progres- 
sive relaxation of controls and restrictions. 


DIVISION OF PROFITS 


The figures shown in the profit and 
loss account represent the earnings of the 
fleet; the operations of our many branch 
offices at home and abroad; dividends 
received from subsidiary companies, and from 
other investments. The capital and reserves 
employed total close upon £10,000,000 and 
the earnings thereon amount to £1,149,34!. 
If the recommendations of the board are 
confirmed at this mecting the approximate 
result will be that taxation absorbs about 
half of those earnings, shareholders will 
receive rather less than one-quarter, and the 
remainder is required for depreciation and a 
special contribution to the staff superannua- 
tion fund. 


Our two large passenger ships have still 
not been released from requisition. I refer 
to the “Monarch of Bermuda” and the 
“Queen of Bermuda,” which the Govern- 
ment have been obliged to retain on trooping 
and repatriation work. The delay in the 
return of these two important vessels to 
commercial service is a matter of great 
regret both to us and to our friends in 
Bermuda. Both ships will of necessity have 
to undergo reconditioning and reconversion 
on their release, and although we have 
recently negotiated—and the Bermuda As- 
sembly and Legislative Council have ratified 
—a new contract with the Bermuda Trade 
Development Board, for the resumption of 
our New York/Bermuda service, it is regret- 
tably apparent that the first ship to be 
released will not be able to re-enter the 
service until a date approaching the end of 
our current financial year. In the meantime 
our two smaller passenger ships are giving 
the best possible service to Bermuda on a 
triangular run linking Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia and Bermuda to New York. Stock- 
holders should, however, be informed that as 
a direct consequence of the delay in the 
release of the “ Monarch of Bermuda” and 
“Queen of Bermuda” an American flag 
service has been established, so that in due 
course the natural and inevitable rivalry 
between sea and air services will be accen- 
tuated. Our friends in Bermuda are naturally 
anxious that their tourist trade, on which the 
welfare of the island is largely based, should 
be resuscitated as quickly as possible, to 
which end we are contributing to the best 
of our ability. Our associated company, 
Bermuda Development Company, has already 
reconditioned and re-opened the St. George 





Hotel ; the Mid Ocean Club is already jg 
full operation and the Hotel Bermudiang is 
rapidly being reconditioned. 


REPLACEMENT COSTS 


I am aware that in referring to high cost 
and excessive delays many of us nowadays 
are inclined to think and speak in genera 
terms, and also that “excessive” is after. aif 
a comparative term. I will therefore endeg. 
vour to be a little more particular, even tho 
exact comparisons are frequently difficult to 
find and more difficult to analyse. Shipbuild. 
ing costs, for example, are frequently stated 
to be “ more than 100 per cent.” in excess of 
pre-war. An illustration of this is that we in 
fact offered a builder 100 per cent. more for 
an exact duplicate of a ship contracted for 
in 1938, and he declined it. That is to say, 
he required a basic or estimated price jn 
excess of double the exact cost of the 1938 
contract, and even so his basic or estimated 
price was still to be subject to any increase 
in wages or cost of materials between the 
date of his quotation and final completion of 
the ship. 


In another actual case we have been noti 
fied of increased costs since the date of the 
contract, due to rises in wages and materials, 
amounting to some £60,000 in respect ‘of a 
ship which has not yet even been launched, 
The delivery of that ship will be at least six 
months behind estimate and the final cost 
seems likely to be considerably more than 
125 per cent, over a comiparative 1939 price, 
The position is pretty much the same in 
regard to repairs. A ship which we had 
every reason to hope would complete her 
post-war overhaul in a matter of weeks in 
fact took over four months, and although we 
have not yet received the final bill, we do at 
least know it will be more than double what 
was anticipated, and so far as that incident 
concerns the accounts before you, eight 
months’ profitable operation was turned into 
a loss of £35,000 for the year. 


SHIPPING OUTLOOK 


Shipping, we ere assured, is not to be 
nationalised, and whilst we can and do say, 
“For this relief much thanks,” it would 
seem that so much and so many things which 
govern and restrict our lives are beyond our 
control that the normal opportunities for 
individual initiative are denied to us in 
present circumstances. For the time being 
there is a good demand for what we have to 
sell, namely, sea transport, but it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to gauge what will be the effec- 
tive volume of world tonnage when stripped 
of obsolete ships, 2nd of ships which will be 
put into emergency reserves ; how that net 
world effective tonnage will be distributed 
among the various maritime nations when the 
huge American surplus has been disposed of ; 
and what relationship that tonnage will bear 
to overseas world trade when that trade is 
stripped of the exceptional traffic which is still 
occupying a substantial volume of shipping 
space. No doubt we shall re-encounter all 
past difficulties and problems, plus some new 
ones, but with courage end faith we hope to 
meet and overcome them so long as we are 
not unduly fettered by the clogs of irksome 
restrictions or too much regimentation to 
hinder the spirit of adventure which is 
inherent to British shipowning. 


The recommendations which you are asked 
to approve are that a dividend of 7 per cent. 
per annum, less income-tax, be paid on the 
ordinary stock ; that £250,000 be transferred 
to depreciation account; that £41,602 be 
allocated to fleet replacement account, and 
that a special contribution of £49,000 be 
made to the Furness Companies Superannua- 
tion Fund. 


The report was adopted. 
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(Continued from page 471) 
PUBLIC OFFER 


Peerless and Ericsson (bakers? machinery makers).—Capital 
£355,000 ; £250,000 in 5} per cent cumulative £1 preference (of which 
247,000 were offered at 21s.) and £105,000 in 5s. ordinary (of which 
132,000 were offered to shareholders at 21s.). Preference dividend due 
April Ist and October Ist. In winding up, preference shares have 
prior right to capital, unpaid dividend and premium based on average 
of highest and lowest Stock Exchange price in preceding six months. 
Though directors do not regard wartime profits as of appreciable 
assistance in estimating future profits, combined average annual profits 
1936-1946, after tax, £27,745. Dividend for year to December 31, 
1945, 25 per cent. Group assets statement as at December 31, 1945: 
fixed assets at valuation, £275,985; current assets, £571,092; net 
current assets, before ordinary dividend, £32,403. Net proceeds of 
new issues, £376,000. Directors estimate preference dividend will be 
covered more than six times and net assets of group over 2} times 
preference capital. Lists opened and closed Thursday, September 19th. 


FORTHCOMING ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS 


Johnson and Phillips.—Offer of 200,000 new £1 shares at 65s. to 
existing holders in proportion of one new to four old. 


Beecham Maclean Holdings.—Offer of 1,563,119 4 per cent redeem- 
able cumulative £1 preference shares at 21s. by Philip Hill and Partners 
(who have subscribed for the issue at 21s., less commission) to holders 
of 1,096,176 5 per cent redeemable cumulative £1 preference and 
466,943 54 per cent redeemable cumulative £1 preference called for 
redemption «at 21s. 6d. on October 14th. New preference shares, 
unconditionally guaranteed by Beecham Group, Ltd., are redeemable by 
cumulative fund from December 31, 1947, operating at or below 
21s. 6d. by purchase or drawings, final date March 31, 1947. Lists 
close September 30th. 


Amalgamated Collieries of South Africa.—Subject to permission of 
Treasuries, holders will be offered 200,000 new £1 shares at Sos. in 

portion of one new for 10 old. Finance required to take up propor- 
tion of 62,825 new shares in Springfield Collieries, Ltd. 


Free State Development and Investment (“ Freddies ”).—Offer of 
200,000 new §s. shares at 70s. to holders registered September 30th, in 
proportion of one new to 10 old. Money required for OFS prospecting 
and purchase mineral rights. 


United Dominions Trust (merchant, hire-purchase and discount 


bankers)—Shareholders are offered 400,000 new {£1 shares at 65s. in 
proportion of two new for three old. 


CONVERSIONS 


Montague Burton.—Issue of £4,100,000 3} per cent first mortgage 
debenture stock at par, to be offered firstly to holders of £3,000,000 
4} first mortgage debenture and £890,226 5 per cent secured loan stock 
called for redemption on January I, 1947, and secondly to stockholders. 


Odeon Theatres.—Holders of £1,260,400 §4 per cent second mort- 
gage debentures are offered repayment at £105 per cent or conversion 
into £79 per cent of 4 per cent second mortgage debentures of Odeon 
Properties, Ltd., plus a £26 cash payment. At the same time an issue 
to shareholders will be made of £1,186,849 6 per cent £1 preference 
shares at 26s. in proportion of one new preference for every two 
preference or 10 ordinary held. 


New York Prices 


Close Close Close Close Close Close 
Sept. Sept. | 3. Commercial Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
1, Railroads 10 7 and Industrial 10 17 10 «#617 


Atlantic Coast... 52 53 Am. Smelting .. 46% 49 Int. Paper..... 402 42% 


Can. Pacific.... 144 148 | Am. Viscose.... 51} Liggett Myers.. 85 88 
Gt. Nthn. Pf.... 44 46} | Anaconda...... 35} Nat. Distillers.. 22 23% 
N.Y.Central... 17 17 Beth. Steel. .... 89} Nat. Steel...... 76 79% 
Pennsylvania... 31 31 Briggs Mfg..... 33 364 | Phelps e.. 3} 33 
Southern ...... 39 «40 CelaneseofAmer. 56 58 Proct. Gamble... 58 57 
Chrysler ....... 894 88§ | Sears Roebuck.. 37} 39} 
2. Utilities, ete. Distillers-Seag. . 194 20% | Shell Union.... 29 33} 
Amer. Tel. ..... 1744 1774 | Eastman Kodak 208} 213 Std. Oil N.J.... 64 67} 
Int. Telephone.. 19 19% | Gen. Electric... 38 20th Cen. Fox.. 424 43} 
Pacific Light... 57 59 Gen. Motors.... 54§ 5 United R. Drug. 114 11} 
People’s Gas... 94 9% Inland Steel.... 36 36 U.S. Steel...... 704 71% 
Sth. Cal. Ed.... oat 34 Int. Harvester.. 77 80} | West’house E... 26} 26 
W. Union Tel... 24% 25 Inter. Nickel... 29% 31 Woolworth..... 444 474 


Four Main Line Rattway CoMPANIES AND LONDON PASSENGER 
TRANSPORT Boarp (Including Joint Lines) 
RETURN OF TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
Four Weeks ended September 8, 1946 














Description | 1946 1945 Increase | Decrease 
£ £ £ £ 
Passenger, etc., Receipts ........ 18,637,000 | 18,938,000 a 301,000 
Merchandise, etc., Receipts 8,285,000 8,308,000 ae 23,000 
Coal and Coke Receipts ...... 809,000 ai 


° 4,102,000 3,293,000 


Tora, TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 31,024,000 | 30,539,000 | 


485,000 | 


Aggregate for 36 weeks 











Passenger, etc., Receipts...) . mo 142,999,000 | 147,617,000 eve 4,618,000 
Merchandise, etc., Receipts ...... 71,832,000 | 87,703,000 ose 15,871,000 
Coal and Coke Receipts ......... 33,711,000 | 32,719,000 992,000 nae 
Tota, Trarric RECEIPTS....... 248,542,000 | 268,039,000 | 19,497,000 
Comparison with previous year affected by the increase in rates and charges from July 1, 


1946, and V.J. Holidays, August 15-16, 1945 





Sub-totals 
Free reserves and carry for- 
saatele selene ost 11,842| 15-6 | 11,080 | 14-6 | 12,594) 15-9 | 15,938 

2,656| $-4| 3,128 


Profits before tax, after 


Per cent. of Year 3 preceding 
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INDUSTRIAL PROFITS 
TaBLe I 
455 Firsr QuarTEerR’s COMPANIES GROSS PROFITS 
3 (All figures gross) 
| Year 3 Year 2 | Year 1 
| i : Latest Year 
| Precedi Precedin, Preced 
943)" (1944) (1945) (1946) 





000” 9 000” 9 000’s 
oes és O56 #4 epOTL 








wards 
1,870| 2-5 


see eeeereeee 


EPT 





* Redemption funds, deferred repairs, etc. 


TABLE II 


ee £000’s - 
“4 | 5,242| 6-0 
12,860 | 17-0 | 13,050| 17-2 | 13,225| 16-7 | 13,470| 15-6 
43,812 | 57-9 | 44,355| 58-6 | 45,610| 57-6 | 48,889) 56-4 














DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS AND RETURNS UPON CAPITAL 





Proportion of Gross 
Profits 


| Ord. 
Div. 











1942 ° % % % 
Ist quarter ........... we | ots | ve | Se Yo | ats | 1% 
aon igi niwse oats 21-3 54-6 24-1 46 60 1146 8-6 
rst swine vagese 20-8 59-5 19-7 4-8 6-3 12-0 10-0 
RS Sens teaideowe 25 6 50-0 24-4 49 6-4 14-1 94 
Whole Year........... 20-8 8 22-3 47 62 139 10-0 
1943 
EE ee 18-3 60-3 21-4 4°7 6-2 18-5 13-3 
a a s-:s eremenene 23-0 60-5 16 -5 44 6-5 10-6 8-3 
EY oP ewaercnnes 18-4 61-4 20-3 44 6-2 18-9 11-9 
re Sean set 24-0 48-1 27-9 5-0 6-3 15-8 10-0 
Whole Vear........... 20-6 87-7 21-7 47 63 145 10-6 
1944 
let amertes ... cesses 18-5 61-1 21-4 4-2 6-3 18-0 13-5 
BE ee cahiescaasws 18-8 58-7 22-5 4-3 6-0 13-4 9-7 
Se get eae 186 57-7 23-7 4-2 6°5 17-2 12-2 
Mh  cebcaeaesae 22-7 48-9 28 -4 46 66 18 -2 1146 
Whole Year........... 19-5 87-0 23-5 43 6-3 16-3 116 
1945 
ee 176 60-5 21-9 44 6-0 176 13-3 
ee ee 18-9 59-9 21-2 4-3 6-9 13-1 9-2 
BEE ass. achiev neanee 18-1 57 6 24-3 45 64 11-4 12+3 
See Ye chnscs cave 21-5 49-4 29-1 46 66 18-3 1146 
Whole Year........... 18-8 565 24-7 44 641 167 N22 
1946 
SUR RR 5 css co o0es 16-5 60-1 23-4 44 6-1 21-0 15-1 
TaBLeE III 
PROFITS BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
(First Quarter 1946) 
Computed Gross Reported Net 
Profits Profits 
No. (New Basis) (Old Basis) 
Group of ok 
Cos. 
Preceding | Latest 
Year Year 
£000’s £000’s £000’s £000's 
Financial Land ......cccccccccccs 30 3,515 3,823 1,331 1,416 
Investment Trusts ...........0005 15 7,456 7,636 2,982 3,139 
Pibedtels Samy 5.5... cee ce cee ewer 3 1,334 1,409 590 642 
Comals Gnd DOCKS. ccccccccccccce 1 90 138 45 
Hotels, Restaurants ..........+++- 2 89 86 44 
Rips Mpls abs cate ene @ecokae 1 70 94 34 
PNG 6 6 ose desscccnetescces 23 3,607 4,334 2,146 2,408 
GIT oct Pei icesseG cccges 8 992 983 421 427 
Telegraphs and Telephones ....... 1 220 212 116 113 
Tramways and Omnibus.......... 8 1,365 1,450 979 1,323 
WORSOMEE oo vbvcccccsusccente 12 693 701 436 430 
Batertainments. ... 4. ccccscceusece 8 373 555 218 279 
es ouch sncccwnm dotue de eae oad 2 127 173 63 
PCD accaavodtecceus tresehen 38 6 5 Dr. 4 Dr. 1 
es hea taibord tei gad veo cnel 3 54 66 27 
pn Re ee Pe OTST ET eR ic 9 1,762 1,854 694 707 
Food, Confectionery, etc........... 20 2,248 2,587 1,339 1,314 
Shope atl Stores... . oct canoge 32 8,626 10,670 4,757 6,080 
GL a d.d o xh anon ts cuca cane 29 3,941 4,367 2,148 2,452 
WN a oc Cac da ccetcechsas ees 4 22,266 23,545 11,307 11,777 
Building Materials ..............+. 13 574 681 498 576 
Electrical Equipment ............ 6 1,248 1,000 565 670 
MN CU SE Ns Sab UeB as cbSccthecaste 3 1,265 1,593 635 820 
Baan 0 Sth ies bass vias cle ca ngos 17 3,880 | 4,123 1,995 2,172 
Motors and Cycles. .....000. sis scccee 7 2,269 2,757 1,085 1,251 
eee ee: 18 1,608 1,635 861 884 
SMDRNEIOE,, 3.00 0 di pacecccicnghern 3 1,147 1,250 640 712 
ERMINE FL hobs tree ccectette 6 825 | 731 515 474 
Other: Companies... cccsiccce ds 713 7,506 | 8,209 3,314 3,580 
WN SS SE IS 455 | 79,156 | 86,667 | 39,781 43,834 


Rate of Payment 
(Gross) 
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Notes and definitions of The Economist profits figures appeared ‘in the issue of February 9, 


1946, page 238. 
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INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


“The Economist” Sensitive Price index (1935 = 100).—In the 
week ended September roth there was no change in the index. The 
crops component was 150.9, raw materials 258.2, and the complete index 
197.4. 


RETAIL FOOD PRICES 





Average price per |b. at 









Beef, British— — s. a s. d, 
Sihcae>sgscods tesee 1 & 1 3 1 11 
Thin Flank...... SE ESE _ 0 u 0 0 + ” 

Beef, chilled or frozen— 

LS ° 0 1i 1 il 35 
Thin Flank..... Suseencen on 0 0 6 0 6 23 

Hate British— 

SU eit asatideubecsss sobne 1 1 1 13 

een ae : 0 7 0 Fy 0 oe 8 
Mutton, frozen— 

wey: Kine Galbbess sitesi 0 10} 10 10 16 

PNG 205s% 0 ata. a 4 04 04 0 4 “ 

i etneeinidiimenevquadion ie 1 10} 1 10} 50 

iti Ele Gr ih ts ie dco gn oie > oa ape an 16 

Flour , ad 0” SESS a ‘ 0 3 : s 31 

Bread (per 3§ Ib.)............. ‘ 0 FT, 09 09 25 

Nivah«tethdietwens oon - icbs- 6 24 2 10 210 21 
Sugar (grams) sscsceeesee--- ees 0 3 04 0 4 32 
Milk (Per TI aeves Maticlt occas : 7 09 0 9 32 

See 9 
Butter { ot Paattu chien 1 } 1s 2 © { 18 
oo dents el tenses. saa ath 010 Atk a-8 30 

Margarine, special.............. 0 9 o-9 
gig 7" RRR eae } 0 6 { 0 5 0 5 12 

Eggs, fresh (each)............0. { os > 2 0 2 I 

0 0 0 
Potatoes (per 7 Ib.) ........... ° 0 6} 09 a) 37 









foods weighted 
1914= 100) .........20.0 





Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND OF STOCKS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE 





Daily Average Sales 
Percentage Change 
































Stocks 
(at Cost) 
End of 
july 
Non-food Merchandise >~ 
PigcpGodds..5,. . «cw de cv ceeded +26 +3 +349 +25°+9 +17-1 
Women’s weat;......cssseeenee +336 +35-1 +17-5 +.3-4 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear ......... +343 + 32-3 + 26 -4 —14-1 
| ee eee + 94 +25°5 +16°9 +22-7 
Furnishing Departments ........ +92°9 +85°5 +73-3 +67-1 
Psd. wc be cbece + gsee ; +88 6 +632 +67°-3 +67-7 
Fancy MES tscaso. see +1546 +34-1 +22-0 +20°5 
aE SS +79°3 +116-1 +81-5 +48-1 
ET | 53 sense sss Socks + 7-2 + 59 +11-1 + 5-0 
Totals :— 
Non-Food Merchandise........ +315 +385 +27-9 +17-4 
watt and Perishabies....... ée +190 +20-3 +149 —13-8 
otal :-— 
Ali Departments....... covecece +13 -2 +27-9 +19 6 +14°5 
(b) Districts 
DE tnon0ne00n00ss 500060 +14-1 +20°9 +16°5 + 64 
PEED i vo vccdccopsvesccees + T1 +27-0 +17-0 + 4-7 
Nasties oak is onics dec cckeesedes + 9-1 +28 -4 +19-0 + 6-3 
Midland and S, Wales.......... +70 +23-4 +16-0 + 9-2 
Dn. .. . «-sbiesteeend +121 +28 -4 +19-7 +13-5 
Central and West-End London. . +40 +42-4 +35°5 +23°-5 
Suburban London............-. +19°5 +32-0 +19-0 + 20-5 
Ueeerhted. . 5550... csccagenece +13°9 +22°3 +22°5 me 
Source: Board of Trade Journal. 
EMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN, JULY, 1946 
(000’s) 
Mid- Mid- Mid May* | June* uly 
1939 1943 1945 1946 94 946 
No. im employment, including 
H.M. Forces :— 
a ét@ebee 13,587 | 13,566 | 13,553 
RON. 6 ochibindecs po tadenne 5,552 5,526 5,478 
TORR Seccs oe verer ebindsse- 19,139 | 19,092 | 19,031 
Decrease since 1943 .....4.. 3,082 3,109 3.170 
No. Seon. Defence, etc. 
em) on equipment 
and pa Forces .... 3,187 2,843 | 2,610 
Decrease since 1943 ....... 7,073 7,417 7,950 
Lalance available for home market 
amd CXpOWS: ai... . 82.5% - 15,952 | 16,257 | 16,421 
imerease sinc: 1948%...... 4,011 4,316 4 480 





wure 
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EMPLOYMEN' fOK HOMe GIVIL:AN MANUFACTURE 
AND SERVICES AND EXPORTS 
1000's 


Mia- 
1945 


% ol une 
1939 940 


matuiactures — 
Metals, chemicals ..... 
Other manufactures .... 


a ee ae seeceses 
Home cSoeccecce 
BEE Sec ccccccces 

Gasic wmdustries and ser- 


VIQEE ..0 00 cwesome cose 
suilding and civil 

engineering 

Mistributive trades ...... 

Other services .... cece 

Fotal .. 


or 


incrvas. since 1948 ...... 








UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN* 


August 12th, 1946 
gid ade nee Se rere rererrr cere 7 carn ri~aee 




















Wholly Unemployed 
ar Bemmpararily T 
= ‘otal 
Less than More than Stopped 
2 Weeks 2 Weeks 
Men 18-64......... | 42,338 216,666 2,799 261,803 
Boys 14-17......... | 4,440 4.665 m | 9,176 
Women 18-59......... 18,603 67,004 1,834 | 87,441 
Girls PEs on can oghe 2,839 2,402 60 5,301 
Ws Aceks | 68,220 «| 290,737 | 4,764 | 36372 
t i i 
* Numbers of insured persons registered as unempk oyed. 
COAL OUTPUT.—-FOUR WEEKS “NDED AUGUST 24 
as (Weekly Averages) 2 
Nl 
| Aug., 1945 | July, 1946 | Aug., 194% 

Saleable Output = Tos.) § .1taee ke 

SED ob tile cihieais sive p one be OO bee 6 Gnas 2,362,700 3,272,500 | 2,893,400 

as cw xdbacuies 0osabh ee 137,500 218,800 172,100 
Tonnage Lost ;— 

Holidays, transport and other causes..... 1,162,900 413,900 773,700 
Number of Wage-earners :— 

LS SS — eer oodded 706,200 699,400 699,300 

Effectively employed...... cecccccpecesss 539,800 599,200 547,100 
Absenteeism :— Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent, 

i MER... 5000080 co sccccecocecoe 21 -62 18 -84 19-23 

All workers ........... bcdoce bestest dude 18 -00 15 -26 15 64 
Output per Manshift :— Tons Tons Tons 

At the face........ o 000 weg on cadcvenepe 2°57 2°73 2:70 

D255 ots nahh 6n0na00 posse coctepscs 0-92, 1-00 0-99 


PIG IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION 

















Pig Iron Steel Ingots and Castings 
Weekly Annual Weekly Annual 
Average Rate Average Rate 
130,000 6,761, 100 200,000 10,397,900 
128,200 6,668,000 210,800 10,962,000 
133,000 6,916,000 238, 500 12,392,000 
134,800 7,010,000 213,800 11,118,000 
122,300 6,358,000 182,000 9,465,000 
151,200 7,860,000 261,900 13,619,000 
151,500 7,878,000 239,900 12,475,000 
147,000 7,645,000 226,000 11,759,000 
145,300 7,558,000 225,900 | _11,747,000 








Source: Ministry of Supply. 
YARN AND CLOTH PRODUCTION 
(All figures are weekly averages; million lb. for yarn and million 
linear yards for cloth.) 
































Weaving 
Doubled! Cloth Produced | Yarn Consumed 
Period Cotton - — c 
Yara Rayont } Cotton 
Cotton and and Rayont 
Mixt Waste 
1GTT. coewdens lj 
4 REEL eve as 
BOGE cr ccoss é 5-97 oes 
CO a 5 06 1-35 
BEEP n0ecesce 5°17 1-% 
DT seecbces 4-93 1-46 
a 4-44 1-58 
an.—June . ° 
jar ben ° 412 161 
1°46— 
March .... 4-16 1°86 
April ob 3°75 1-72 
ERY .cccce 4-24 1-88 
Tune ..... 3-84 1°87 
JST ccccce 3-86 1-66 
*A small weight of other yarn was also doubled (0-27 mu. Ib. per week in 1945). 


Average for second halt yvear only ‘ Ineladin tat avlon cloth from August 1944. 



































The 
Workit 


ESTIM/ 
UNEMI 


| 


1938 
1945 


Twe 
The 


























10,397,900 


10,962,000 
12,392,000 
11,118,000 

9,465,000 


13,619,000 
12,475,000 
11,759,000 
11,741; 


1d million 


n Consumed 








on 


1 Rayont 
te 


22 sae: 


£2238 





1 1945). 
ugust 1944. 
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HOSIERY STATISTICS 


The following selection of statistics has been taken from the Hosiery 
Working Party Report which is summarised on page 462 :— 


FsTIMATED NUMBERS OF PERSONS AGED 16-64 INSURED AGaINST 
UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AT JULY CLASSIFIED AS BELONGING 
TO THE Hosiery INDUSTRY 








Males | Females Total 
—— — — ! — 
| | 

19,440 72,200 | 91,640 
21,309 77,670 98,970 
23,440 84,030 107,470 
25,130 | 88,370 113,500 
25,930 (1,790) 89,040 (11,760) 114,970 (13,550) 
27,030 (2,050) 92,380 (11,890) 119,410 (13,940) 
27,700 (1,700) 92,570 (11,270) 120,270 (13,060) 





11,170 (1,110) 42,280 (5,520) 53,450 (6,630) 





The figures im parentheses denote insured t boys and girls aged 14-15. 
Source:—Ministry of Labour. 


OUTPUT BY VALUE 


1924* 


1930 | 1933 | 1935 | 1937 


Sl 



























a phe 
£000 | % | £000 | % | £7000 % 
Stockings and Socks... | 19,867 | 45 | 17,032 | 43 | 16,142 18,370 | 40 
Underwear..........+ 10,824 | 24 | 11,084 | 28 | 10,881 11,682 | 25 
Outerwear ........... 11,046 | 25) 9,751 | 24) 9,436 10,027 | 22 
Other products ....... 2,659 | 6] 1951] 5] 2,757 5,994 | 13 

















44.596 1200 | 39,818 oo | 39,216 42,498 1100 | 46,073 |100 





* Great Britain only. 
Source:—Census of Production and Import Duties Act Inquiry, 1937. 


PERCENTAGE OF STOCKINGS AND Socks DYED AND FINISHED BY 
HostERY MANUFACTURERS COMPARED WITH THE PERCENTAGE 
PROCESSED BY COMMISSION DYERS AND FINISHERS 


(Derived from Census of Production and Import 
Duties Act Inquiry, 1937) 


— 


| 1930 | 1935 | 1937 
Dyed and finished by manufacturer.......... % 259 26 5% 
Processed by commission dyers and finishers. . 17% 15% 13 -5% 








APPROXIMATE PERCENTAGE Cost OF COMMISSION 
DYEING AND FINISHING OF STOCKINGS AND SOCKS 


(Derived from Import Duties Act Inquiry, 1937) 








| Manufac- 
turers’ Cost of 
Treated by | yVatteof | Value of | Average | Treatment 
. ae manniee wate Work done a Ss 
ype of Product | Dyers an Treatment | Pe Dozen Stockin, 
a : gs ai (Approxi- 
| Finishers Pairs |" Socks per mate)t 
| Dozen Pairs* 
—_ ———$—$_—__—_—_— — _ — ! —_ 
‘ 
(Thousand £000’s £ £ % 
dozen pairs) 
Cotton and wool 14,524 553 0 -038 0-455 8-3 
ae 4,091 383 0 -094 0-875 10-7 
ME ds svddassee 1,802 352 0-045 0-398 1-3 











* The manufacturers’ average selling price is the average value for all the output of 
stockings and socks of each type including those processed by the manufacturer. 

¢ The percentages can only be taken as rough averages, but they give some idea of the 
ost of dyeing and finishing treatment by commission dyers and finishers in relation to the 
net selling value of stockings and socks. 


BREAKDOWN OF PRODUCTIVE OPERATIONS SHOWING PROPORTION 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS ENGAGED ON EACH PROCESS 
ye r secestlin 
Mending, : 
| mae eas | Boxing, Dyeing 
End of Year | Winding | Knitting |Making-up Countering,| and Total 
| etc. | Finishing* 
4% | 





ia 








100% 
100% 


48% 
49% 


26% 
25% 


171% 
171% 














* These figures apply only to workers employed in hosiery firms having their own dyeing 


tad finishing departments. Commission dyers and S are not included. 


Surrt WorKING 


At End of Year 
Percentage of all Productive Workers on ee — 


! 
1938 | 1945 
BRIG tS SITU ue LC . .. dehes tlechdsbooeree’ cee sb | 9% 4-6% 
Three-s)ift os scene eee CELE eee 2% 05% 


CONSUMPTION OF YARN 





1935 

















Million Ibs. 


SOM china nasiodh LS. 5. lage sccaen 62-3 10 6 35-1 
Worsted and Woolien......... 2.212777 60 -6 638 47-9 
PO a oir v5 + taitidnkew sec de cc tee 21°3 20-7 9-0 
BO Siege eci. ceweneeh..4. Jcsik.. cas 2-7 3°5 Nil 
POE ei etie ceeds deste on ego 3°5 
Total Consumption ....... 146 -9 | 158 -6 | 95-5 


j i 


Source : 1935 from Census of Production, 1937 from Import Duties Act Inquiry 1937 
1945 from Hosiery Control, Board of Trade. 


* The 1945 figures were affected by war-time shortages and rationing. 


1—The 1935 and 1937 figures for rayon include some yarns used for warp knitting but 
not all the rayon usage by this industry. These figures are not therefore strictly comparable 
with the 1945 figure. . 

2.—In 1945 the proportion of yarn used for Government contracts was 20-7 per cent 
of the total—the bulk of this being coarse counts worsted. 


3.—Worsted and woollen yarn includes shoddy yarn. 


British HositERY MACHINERY PRODUCTION, EXPORTS AND ImPporRTS 





Hosiery Imports 
Machine Expressed 
Retained | 
Imports 


Percentage asa 

Year At Prices | At Present | Exported ——- 
Then Price (Pre-War of Bri 

Current Levels* Prices) Production 





* Present levels are calculated on the basis of 50 per cent. increase on pre-war 
given to us machine builders early in 1946 and are referred to later as “ 1946 P 


PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT IN THE HOSIERY MACHINE 
BuILDING INDUSTRY 










Production 









Expressed Number 
Yea asa of Expressed 
. Percentage People as a 
of 1938 Employed 
Production of Number 
Employed 
in 1938 
% 9 
Was, MiillinadnBS ie. cndieb-ob 1,474,000 160 3,070 106 
BOUUER oo dr dicks <0d0 conlades cbcwe 260,000 18 3,400a ill 
When fully manned (in 1947)... 2,500,0000 170 4,200c 137 





(a) Many of these people were engaged on war work in 1945. 
(b) Obtained by applying to machine builders’ pre-war outputs the expansions they have 
estimated. 


(c) Obtained by adding machine builders’ estimates of extra people required to their 1945 
labour forces. 


NUMBERS OF OPERATIVES RETURNING TO THE HosIERY INDUSTRY 





Numbers Returning | Rate of Return per 
in Period 4 Weeks 
Period 


Men Women Men Women 


Qnd July, 1945—2nd Sept., 1945.......... 








3rd Sept., 1945—4th Nov., 1945.......... 
5th Nov., 1945—30th Dec., 1945.......... 
31st Dec., 1945—3rd Mar., 1946........-- 1,743 499 
4th Mar., 1946—28th Apr., 1946.......... 1,700 540 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—Lombard Street in this past ten days 
has faced one of the most persistent phases of tightness for some 
considerable time. The discount houses have had to rely upon the 
special buyer for aid in the balancing of their books on almost every 
day—not excluding last Saturday, a day of the week on which 
special assistance is only rarely needed. In market circles this 
recurrent pressure is generally being attributed to the heavy Treasury 
borrowing on Treasury deposit receipts—policy in relation to which 
is discussed in a Note on page 470—but this is not really a wholly 
satisfying explanation. 





(Continued on page 478) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Sept. 14, 1946, total 
ordinary revenue was £36,556,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £53,725,000, and 
issues to sinking funds /470,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£7,444,440, the deficit accrued since April Ist 
is £467,241,293 against /£1,286,740,267 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 





Exchequer 
(g thousands) 
Esti- s eT 
Revenue mate, 7 April Week | Week 





ORDINARY | 

REVENUE 
Income Tax...... |1111000| 412,941) 388,410) 11,640) 5,626 
PERE ciéck ede | 80,000} 10,186, 15,406 400 420 
Estate, etc., Duties} 140,000} 53,434, 65,915 2, _ 2,515 
ShaawiOs xc. 2 i owes | 29,000} 9,538) 14,250) . 
7 Gisevtdd | 325,000 16, 013, 15,000) 1,360) 1,241 

EP.T. 196, 1124) 148,096) 13,922) 8,870 

Other Inland Rev. } 1,000 111 148 Dod 








Total Inland Rev.|1686000| 698,347| 647,225 29 955 18,672 












































Customs.........| 595, 000! 257,354 263,194 14,754 12,949 
ESC. .00sbeoed 592,000) 232,500) 250,500; 3,000; 3,405 
Total Customs & 

DEP cock woes 1187000 489,854) 513,694 oes 16,354 
Motor Duties. .... | 45,000; 8,992) 9,590, 149 187 
Surplus WarStores 150,000)... 34,684. 845 
Surplus Receipts; | | j 

from Trading ..| 50,000); ... | ... | .. 

Post Office (Net| 

Receipts) ...... .. | — 350/ 5,050| 350/ 300 
Wireless Licences. 5,300; 1,410) 2,250) ... ie 
Crown Lands..... 1,000 410) 450) | 
Receipts from | | | 

Sundry Loans..| 15,000! 4,812 7,493 57 32 
Miscell. Receipts. .| 22,000! 43,002 14,648 1,213 165 








-/5161300 1247176 1235084 49, 478 36,556 
| ete 
SELF-BALANCING | | 
Post Office. ...... | 120,900! 52, 700) 52, 500 
Income Tax on! 

LE.P.T. Refunds 101,539 


Total Ord. Rev.. 








1,950) 1,600 
3,824 











DEE < secicodesks 3282200 1299876 1389123, 51,428 41,980 








Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousé ands) 








Esti- | | 
mate, | April Apeil | , 

| Ww eek,| Week 
1946-47, 1 1 | ended | ended 


| | to | to 
|S | Sept. Sept. 


15, | Ma | 4 
1945 | 1946 


~~ ORDINARY ie | | 


Expenditure 








EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of | 
Nat. Debt... ..| 490,000) 227,462) 245,483, 4,987) 3,225 


Payments | 
Ireiand........ 20,000; 4,110) 7,804! 
Nat. Land Fund..| 50,000 dos ,000, ... ose 
Other Cons, Fund | | 
Services...... bd 4,070) 3,500 
: Pe ELE 568, 000) 235,642! 306,787) 4, 987) 3,225 
Supply Services . - SSLSS17 2291486 1388094 102500; 50,500 


\— —-—- 


TOR! .b --op ses |3886917| 2527128 1694881 107487| 53,725 


























SELF-BALANCING | 

P.O. & Brdcasting! 120,900) 

Income Tax on | 
E.P.T. Retunds} ... | 


52,500! 
| 101,539. 


Total ........... |4007817 2579828 1848920, 109437) 59,149 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under ‘ Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 


52,700) 1,950) 1,600 


3,824 





After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£99,045 to £2,643.045, the other operations 
for the week increased the gross National 
Debt by £28,124,245 to £25,188 millions. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 


i Os 6545 onde ond Saeed mwhcGh 5 ie tins sas 4,673 
P.O. and be op te [ik ide emis ead os ae oe bees 200 
Overseas Tra uarantees Act, 1939, Section 4 (1) 23 
War Damage: War Damage Commission ......... 2,000 
Finance Act, 1946, Section 26 (7): Post-war credits 3,497 

10,393 

NET RECEIPTS ({ thousands) 

Land Settlement (Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921... 7 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


Week ending September 14, 1946 
(£000's) 





Net REcgEirPts 

National Savings 
Certificates ..... 150 
24% Defence Bonds 2,289 

Ways and Means 
Advances ...... 2,870 
Treasury Deposits. 42,000 
47,309 


Net REPAYMENTS 


Treasury Bills .... 
3% Defence Bonds 
24% Nat. War 

Bonds, 1945-47. 
23% Nat. War 

Bonds, 1946-48 . 
3% Terminable An- 

ee 
Tax Reserve Certs. 
Other Debt: 


FLOATING DEBT 


({ millions) 


14,726 
1,094 


150 
350 


1,571 
1,253 





19,184 














Ways and 
“ew | Means Trea- 
Advances | o pee 
Date B posits | ing 
ank | 
Ten Public f by | Debt 
"| Tap cng. | Banks 
der Depts. | Eng- | 
| land 
1945 | | | 
Sept. 15 | |1690 -0 2340-3) 591-0 4-3 | 2213-5] 6839-1 
1946 | 
June 15 |1930-0) 2559-9) 338-1 | 19-8 | 1376-5) 6224-0 
» 22 |1930-0) 2543-4) 357-7 | 13-5 | 1391-5! 6236-1 
» 29 |1930 -0| 2492-6} 425-6 | 10-5 | 1390-5) 6249-3 
July 6 |1930-0) 2562-9) 430-2 | 23-3 | 1411-5! 6357-9 
13 |1930-0) 2569-4) 416-7} 15-8 | 1455-0 6296-8 
» 20 |1930-0) 2514 ‘9| 326-2 | 8-8 | 1454-5| 6234-4 
» 27 |1940-0) 2434-7) 366-0 | 15-5 | 1479-5) 6235-0 
Aug. 3 |1940-0) 2416 -9| 380-6 | 20-3 | 1504-5) 6262-2 
» 10 |1940-0| 2411-0) 378-2) ... | 1544-5) 6273-7 
an 1940 -0) 2489-5, 408-7 | 10-0 | 1646-0' 6494-3 
» 24 11940 0) 2521-4) 433-9 | 12-3 | 1657-5) 6565-0 
;, 31 [1940 -0| 2529-3) 461-7 | 13-8 | 1647-0) 6591-7 
Sept. 7 |1950-0| 2522-7) 418-1 | 20-0 | 1692-5 6603-3 
» 14 |1950-0, 2508-1) 439-4 1-5 | 1734-5| 6633-5 
| } | | 
TREASURY BILLS 
(¢ millions) 
| (Amount Average Be 
Date of } ——7— | Rate | allotted 
, ot Allot- | 
Tender lanolied | t at 
\Oftered| ya Allotted| _— Min. 
o Rate 
1945 | | | . «4 
Sept. 14 | 130-0 | 236-3) 130-0| 20 2-63 37 
1946 | 
June 14 | 150-0 | 268-6 | 150-0) 10 1-14 38 
» 21 | 150-0 | 285-7 | 150-0} 10 0-20 22 
, 28 | 150-0 | 267-9| 150-0} 10 1-86 47 
July 5) 150-0 | 255-7) 150-0, 10 1-60 41 
» 12| 150-0} 273-3} 150-0) 10 0-79 35 
» 19 | 150-0 | 266-5/ 150-0; 10 1-31 42 
» 26 | 150-0 | 270-6 | 150 0! 10 1-40 42 
Aug. 2 150-0 | 292-2} 150-0} 10 0-75 31 
» 9 | 150-0 | 281-1 | 150-0| 10 1-02 % 
» 16 | 150-0 | 267-3} 150-0} 10 1-31 42 
» 23 | 150-0 | 263-7| 150-0} 10 1-52 43 
» 30} 150-0 | 268-3) 150-0} 10 2-83 44 
Sept. 6 | 150-0 | 289-3| 150-0} 10 2-04 31 
» 13} 150-0 | 299-5 | 150-0 2-06 30 











~ 
o 





On Sept. iz applications at £99 17s. 5d. tor bills to be paid 


on Monday, Tuesday, 


amount applied for 
were accepted in full. 


Wednesday, 


Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday were accepted as to about 30 per cent. of the 


and applications at higher prices 


£150 million of Treasury Bills are 


being offered for Sept. 20. 


the Banks will 
million (maximum). 


For the week ended Sept. 21 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 





be asked for Treasury deposits of {£80 














CERTICATES AND 23% BOND 
SUBSCRIP TION. 
eT ane pen ee 
| 
: 24% | | 24% 
Week | : ° Week /o 
N.S.C. Defence Savings 
ended Bonds | ended | iat 
| } 
1946 | | | 
June 18t. 2,533 | 1,302 | June 22.. 28,000 
» 29%. 2.400 | 1,381 | 29..! 17,800 
July 6.. 2,800 | 1,580 July 6.. 68,450 
Tee. 2,700 | 2,075; ,, 9..| 61,450 
” 90.../  2,300/ 2.080 i cs 
ce ae 2,300 | 2,168 ous 
Aug. 3.. 2,400 | 1,700 ‘ 
MR. ahs) ch aed 1,060 
eet 2,000 | 1,810 
24.. 2,000 | 1,870 
, Sh.) . 2,250 | 1.860 
Sept. 7... 2250) 1,820 | 
Totals 
to date ./*1,611,929 | §827,477 | +417,800 
+ 7 weeks 44 days. * 355 weeks. § 19 weeks, 


t Accounting week changed to end Saturday. 


Up to Sept. 


7th principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £314,870,000 has been repaid. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
SEPTEMBER 18, 1946 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 

















£ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 1dhsyy 
In Circln. ... 1361,786,288 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities .., 1388 15964 
partment .. 38,461,545 | Other Secs. ., ‘816% 
Silver Coin... 8 
Amt. of Fid 
mete... oe 1 
Gold Coin and 0 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 247,833 
1400, 247,833 "1400,24n; 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.. 285,46 15 
_ Oe 3,948,580 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 12,954,362 | Discounts and 
= Advances... 8,378.94 
Other Deps. Securities... . 19,058,353 
Bankers..... 261,869,115 _—. 
Other Accts... 59,226,862 27,436,551 
———_| Notes........ 3846154 
321,095,977 | Gold & Silver 
Rs io aah 1,147,6 
352,551,919 ~ 362, 551,919 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissiones 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


__(£ millions) = 
| 1945 | 1946 


Sept Sept. | Sept. | Sept, 
19 4 ll | hk 


Joos Deibie \ 2ea50° l 
Notes in circulation..... |1329 -5 1367 -41365 -8 136] 4 
Notes in banking depart- | | 


a 20-8) 32°38 34 ‘4 BS 
Government debt and 
securities® ........... 1349 -5 1599 -3 1399. 3 1399.2 
Other securities......... ; O-5 O-F OF O04 
i 6 te vc de a4Ss hen ease 0-2 0-2 2 04 
Valued at s. pe + fine oz. 72/3) 172/3 172/3) 1733 
Banking Dept. : | 
Deposits : | 
aa 9-7 10-1) 20-1 134 
ee 248-3 251-4 246-8) 2614 
eee 54-6 58 -6 55-7| §9 2 
ME aetuhniss eke sss 312-6) 320-1) 322-6) 3344 
Securities : | | | 
Government............ 295 -2) 275-7) 266-3, 2854 
Discounts, etc. .......0. 2-7 ll-l) 20-1, 84 
SEE Bice ovis cs evece 11-7) 17-8 19-2 194 
tS Stirs neintin Si oie 309-6, 304-6; 305-6, 3154 
Banking dept. res......... | 21-0! 33-8 35°5 34 
oo, Pee Pe 6-7 10-5 il 0 ih 14 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; c: apit il £14, 553,000 
Fiduciary issue raised from {£1,350 million to {140 


million on December 10, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANKING 
£ thousands 














Week Ageregité 

Ended from 1 Jan. to 

‘Sept. | Sept Sept. Sept. 

15, 14, 15, | ae 

1945 | 1946 1945 | 19% 

Working days :— 6 l 6 | 216 ; 25 
Birmingham...... 1,094 | 1,771 | 63,065 | 108,360 
TING. 6 ccs sees 3,264 | 1,893 69, 313 | 82,112 
SENT < c's b's bo cue 638 527 | 25,665 | 25,788 
SE PeCS USsovsece 727 | 884 26,887 | 34,74 
DEE cstossnesce 735 | 933 44, 316 | 50,903 
SORE. . cance 883 1,051 | 32, 140 | 40,174 
Liverpool ........ 5,331 | 5,565 | 194,715 | | 229,554 
Manchester....... 2,775 | 3,373 | 125,312 156,191 
Newcastle........ 1,272 | 1,764 | 64,172 | 66,706 
Nottingham...... 141 | 460 | 17,315 | 21,272 
SROUREEE cc ccsccce 592 | 764 | 34,161 | 39,342 
Southampton. .... 120| 165) 7,095 | 17,789 
go ee | 17,572 | 19,150 704,116 862,935 
Dhilin a5. ..55 > 0% .. | 7,745 | 9,546 | 298,483 | 377,851 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout th 
week. In the London silver market prices per fine ounce 
was raised from 44d. to 55$d. on August 6th. The New 
York market price of silver changed from 71-11 cents 
per ounce to 90 cents on July llth. Bombay bullios 
prices were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
per per 
Fine Tolas 100 Fine Tolas 

1946 Rs. a. Rs. a. 

Se ery eee 9 12 164 0 

RE ithe tans ak ene 101 10 165 6 
a i shade eae a0 an oh Markets closed 

GES sobs ea ubes es 97 14 163 14 

DE ree 98 14 164 8 
BB icssevivtccvecsos No quotation 


—_ 
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665 | 25,788 
887 | 34,74 
316 | 50,903 
140 | 40,174 
715 | 229,554 
312 | 156,191 
172 | 66,706 
315 | 21,272 
161 | 39,342 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


US FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 


—_ 


2 U.S.F.R. Banks Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. 


RESOURCES 13, 29, 5, 12, 
Gold certifs. on hand and due 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
from Treasury .........- 17,221) 17,334 17,330, 17,327 
Total reserVeS .. +--+ eeeeeee 17,921) 18,098} 18,096, 18,099 
Total cash reserves..+..+--- 213} 301; 284 288 
Total U.S. Govt. sees. ....-. 22,808, 23,606 23,587 23,291 
Total loans and secs. .......| 25,268} 23,858) 25,690 25,549 
Total resources ....+4+0+4+- 43,603 44,486) 44,355) 44,462 
| 
LIABILITIES { 
F.R. notes in cirn. .......-- 23,984; 24,352) 24,457 24,465 
Excess mr. bank res. ...... 950 790 840 810 
Mr. bank res. dep. .......-- 15,329) 15,867 15,989 16,086 
Govt. deposits ..........++- 598 620 293 199 
Total deposits .........--- 17,464) 17,701) 17,469 17,408 
Total liabilities ............ 43,603 44,486) 44,355 44,462 
Reserve ratio...........+-- 43 -2° 43 0%)45 29643 -2% 


i 

BANK AND TREASURY | 
RESOURCES 

Monetary gold stock. . 


..., 20,096; 20,280} 20,284 20,288 
Treasury & bank currency .. 


4,216 4,543, 4,543 4,545 


LIABILITIES | 
Money in circulation........ 27,793, 28,376 28,506 28,499 
Treasury cash and dep. ....., 2,865) 2,894) 2,574 2,479 


BANK OF FRANCE 
Million F rancs 


Sept. | Aug. Aug. | Sept. 
| 6, 5 


1 22, 29, . 
ASSETS 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
Ss olka ns caer ike 75,151, 94,817; 94,817, 94,817 
Private discounts and 
ROTTEN, ow 000.20 30,468) 89,176; 90,298, 91,237 
Advances to State :— 
pS ee eee 480,506) 488,650) 494,050 497,550 
(a) In occupation costs.) 426,000) 426,000! 426,000 426,000 
(0) Treasury advances.| Nil 3,200} 8,600! 12,100 


(c) Fixed advances*...| 54,506 59,450) 59,450, 59.450 
| 


LIABILITIES | 


ae aa | 479,309) 620,705) 633,327 648,485 
Deposits total ......... 112,834, 65,927) 62,358) 53,828 
(a) Govt. accounts ....| 71,226 720) 780 758 


(b) Other accounts ....| 41,608) 65,207; 61,578} 53,070 


* Including obligations of the State relating to the Bank 
of Belgium's Gold deposit—5,003 (1946), 9,446 (1945) 


CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
Million £’s 


Sept. Aug. | Aug. Sept. 


8, th 24, 9, 
ASSETS 1945 1946 | 1946 1946 
IE <0, No abs eee ¥ 00 ormgews.es 2°65 2-65 2°65 2-66 
British Govt. Secs.......... 28 -92) 33-89) 34-39 34-79 
Sterling balances........... 1-33, 2-59) 0-96) 0-79 
| | 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ........ 33°97 39-57) 38-46) 38-49 


471 
BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million Belgian Frs. 





Sept. | Aug. | Aug. | sept. 


6 | 24 3 Fs 
Assets 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
COR secieniceas cocsusees | 30,426) 33,048) 32,852) 32,177 
Foreign exchange .........- | 3,975! 3,708] 3,660) 3,963 
Private loans and accounts. . 612) 3,024) 3,327) 3,198 
Loan to Btatet o.-sncccces 46,937| 49,042) 49,579) 50,684 
| 
LIABILITIES 
Wi at elo csevie dn oes 63,527) 71,245] 71,284) 72,254 
(a) Govt. accounts ....... 5} 826) 825, 823 
(b) Private accounts...... 6,128) 3,929 4,513 4,167 





SWISS NATIONAL BANK 


Million Swiss Frs. 


0 
| Sept. Aug. | Aug. | Sept. 
7, +, om 31, <4 








ASSETS | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
BS Re. cack se akan ack’ 4684 -5/4846 -9/4851 -2,4834 -1 
Foreign exchange .........-.| 150-7) 163-7) 175 “7 183-8 
ey eae | 65-6 26-6) 26 1 27-6 
PIN Soars cate 4 ode 6 0 008 | 16 8) 28-7; 33-0) 31-5 
DOME 6 cb 0k clo na cance nes 63-7, 56-0} 55-1) 54-9 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ........ 3535 -5\3586 3/3688 -4|3652 -9 
Other sight liabs. .......... 1171 -7, 1247 -7|1168 ouiel 8 


eS  —————— 


Sheepbridge Coal and Iron.—Net profits 
of this corcern rose in the year to June 30, 
1046, to the highest level since 1940, in which 
year taxation was at a lower rate, and the 
dividend was maintained at 8 per cent, tax 
free, for the fifth year, on the whole paid-up 
capital. The slight increase in capital and 
the reduction in both current assets and 
liquidity were due to the purchase of piston 
and piston ring manufacturing interests and 
the provision of lean capital to an associated 
company. 

Years to June 30th, 


1939 1945 1946 
£ £ £ 
Earnings and Divs. :— 
Profit after taxation. . 286,199 235,530 239,258 
Debentures ......... 9,680 8,892 8,755 
Depreciation ........ 33,046 42,300 43,631 
0 Se 4,069 4,000 4,000 


Renewals and ARP .. 45,000 30,000 25,000 
Pensions...... Sates nia 10,000 10,000 
Partic., Pref. and Ord, 


Stocks :-— 
Se 194,405 140,338 147,872 
CE AS LG's 5 09.50% 167,315 117,790 121,904 
Rarned %*.. 2... 2000 14°5 9°5 97 
ee 12} 8 8 
General reserve........ 20,000 20,000 20,000 
Carry forward......... 113,299 124,002 129,970 


Balance Sheet Analysis: — 
Fixed assets, less dep. 1,296,345 1,245,390 1,020,074 
Net investments ..... 696,640 768,640 1,394,598 
Current assets ....... 997,465 1,398,165 1,039,765 
Net current assets. ... 402,917 588,568 294,598 
BNR cs kuiese os 1,338,522 1,472,374 1,554,660 
* Tax free on total paid-up capital. 
At a time when it would be useful to gauge 
the earning power of the company after the 
Nationalisation of its direct coal interests. 
which include a shareholding in Yorkshire 
Amalgamated Collieries, it is regrettable that 
the directors provide so little information. A 
single profit figure struck after taxation 
ensures that the minimum of light is thrown 
upon the trading results ; all that is known 
is that all three engineering subsidiaries 
operated profitably and apparently declared 
dividends which were included in the parent 
company’s accounts. Moreover, the profit 
figure includes the Yorkshire Amalgamated 
distributions, which included an increase of 
74 per cent to 9 per cent on the ordi- 
nary and a maiden 3 per cent dividend on 
the deferred. The balance-sheet feature is 
a sharp decline in the parent company’s fixed 
assets and a rise in holdings in subsidiaries ; 
there is no attempt to separate coal assets 
from the rest, and the creditors item includes 
Provision for taxation. As there is no reason 
to believe that the full position is less favour- 
able than that disclosed, the ordinary stock 
units at 46s. xd appear moderately valued to 
yield £3 9s. 6d., tax free. How the capital 
will be reorganised ¢fter coal nationalisation 
1s uncertain, but some repayment out of 
surplus liquid assets seems probable. 


COMPANY NOTES 


Furness, Withy.—For the year to April 30, 
1946, profits of the parent company of this 
important shipping group rose for the fourth 
year in succession, in spite of a setback in 
earnings from the operations of the parent 
company fleet and organisation, which pro- 
vide half the total. The increased 7 per cent 
distribution is adequately covered, if the 
superannuation fund contribution is treated 
as non-recurring. The balance-sheet shows 
the customary strong position, the main 
changes being rises in the debtors and 
creditors items, which suggest that the com- 
pany is able to employ more of its liquid 
resources in the business. 


Years to April 30th, 
1939 1945 1946 
£ £ £ 


604,068 586,108 


Earnings and Divs. :— 
Trading profits ...... 
Gross divs. from ship 


a oe 229,837 263,349 
CRT GENE. ccuessces oui 272,282 299,885 
Total profit ......... 505,121 1,106,187 1,149,342 
cre aes 529,410 538,943 
Depreciation, etc..... 300,000 350,000 291,602 
Preference divs. ..... 54,375 37,500 39,375 

Ordinary Stock :— 
EE du dhaceeccsce 150,746 189,277 279,422 
Mi vctieoskicadate 174,000 180,000 231,000 


Barned WGecccccesees 35 6-3 8-5 


| , Sa 4 6 7 
Carry forward......... 188,428 174,800 *174,222 
Balance Sheet Analysis:— 

Oe a 2,158,221 1,200,000 1,225,000 

Other fixed assets. ... 200,873 321,601 328,571 

Shipping sub. cos... .. 4,401,433 3,929,911 3,739,249 

Other sub. cos. .. 1,236,238 954,987 752,313 


Ajcts. with sub. cos... Dr.579,164 Dr.664,845 Dr.314,914 


Investments........ .. 1,236,238 3,519,049 3,682,138 
Current assets ......... 1,291,712 3,340,529 3,769,745 
Net current assets...... Dr.547,263 — 639,097 536,864 
Bie eer pee 7,500,000 7,500,000 7,500,000 
Govt. tonnage replacemt. ee 158,750 150,352 


* After £49,000 contribution towards £120,000 capital 
deficiency on Group Staff Superannuation Fund. 


Addressing shareholders, the chairman 
pointed out on Tuesday that the accounts 
only reflect the commencement of the transi- 
tion from wartime operations, and in the case 
of the parent company two large ships have 
not yet been released by the Government. 
Steps have been taken to acquire new ton- 
nage for the group, both new-built and 
British and American Government owned 
vessels. Building costs may be 125 per cent 
above 1939, and there have been similar rises 
in fuel and in other operating costs. It is to 
be regretted that fuller information is not 
provided. Shareholders are entitled to know 
the tonnage of the group fleets and the taxa- 
tion liability. There seems no reason why 
the gilt-edged holdings should not be 
separated from the general investments. 
Recent activities of the group include the dis- 
posal of its interest in Amalgamated Tobacco 
and the purchase of a substantial holding in 
Alexander Shipping. The £1 stock units at 





33s. yield £4 4s. 9d. per cent. They provide 
a means of acquising a stake in a wide range 
of British liner companies and in businesses 
ancillary to shipping. 

* 


Staveley Coal and Iron.—Trading profits 
of this concern (which is closely linked with 
Sheepbridge) rose slightly in the year to 
June 30, 1946. Investment income increased 
by £44,000, partly owing to Doncaster Amal- 
gamated Collieries raising its payment from 
6 per cent to 73 per cent. Total profits were 
noticeably higher, and with lower taxation 
requirements the tax-free dividend was 
restored to the pre-war rate of Io per cent. 
The accounts, which are probably the last to 
be published before coal nationalisation takes 
effect, disclose an improved liquid position. 
The crediting of £282,549 to capital reserve 
(formerly depreciation reserve) resulting 
from the profit on sale of wagons, may be a 
pointer to the probable under-valuation of 
other fixed assets which were last valued in 
1929, and have been generously depreciated 
and well maintained. Substantial holdings 
of cash and gilt-edged, amounting to almost 
£1,100,000, should ensure that the dividend 
can be maintained during the period between 
the vesting date and the settlement of 


compensation. 
Years to June 30th, 


1939 1945 1946 
Earnings and Divs, :— : : 
Net trading profit.... 587,928 697,847 701,857 
Other income........ 117,756 225,598 269,547 
Total profit ......... 705,684 923,445 971,404 
Deferred repairs ..... at 50,000 50,000 
Depreciation ........ 234,048 195,009 200,672 
MONEE: oc cee cccccs 10,345 11,000 11,000 
WIN bhi ke Seek wee 333,660 304,726 
Special provisions.... 20,000 31,240 42,812 
Ordinary Stock :— 
POD 8 it5 5 cede ds 441,291 302,536 362,194 
ahaa dikorbiees enna 338,536 236,975 338,536 
dy ree 13 0 8-9 10-7 
BN IGT 6.5042 wees 10 7 10 
General reserve........ 100,000 *50,000 50,000 
Carry forward ......... 197,049 166,620 §166,914 
Balance Sheet Analysis:— 
Fixed assets......... 3,788,116 3,249,823 3,065,494 


Net trade investments 1,048,781 1,343,891 1,314,005 
Net current assets.... 1,744,725 2,930,900 3,525,341 
Current assets....... 1,086,146 1,790,051 2,387,367 
Sema ae 556 3 nk « wage 3,385,356 3,385,356 3,385,356 


+ After tax. * Also £9,757 from royalty compensation. 
§ After credit, income tax over provision of / 26,636. 
|| Tax free. 


It seems doubtful if the company will be 
able to employ its full resources in the ancil- 
lary businesses, and some capital repayment 
is probable. It is to be hoped that the chair- 
man will give some indication of the board’s 
plans at the meeting on September 25th. In 
the meantime the £1 stock units at §3s. 44d. 
to yield £3 15s., tax free, appear a sound hold- 
ing among nationalisation securities which 
retain an equity flavour. 
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i tt ease sy) 























| 
7 : Net | Available | Appropriation | Preceding Year 
fear otal Deprecia- Profit for — . nS CRS Ls oe C8 —_—— 
Company Ended Profit | tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- || et! Tae > ar ee | on cl 
Interest tion — | rd. | Rate | To Free} — in | Total | Net Ord, 
} | | | Div. | Div. | Reserves Carry Profit Profit Diy 
| | } | Forward | : 
9 
| 1 | | 
Breweries, &c. | | £ O> id eee Al ok er Me Bik "2 eae ee ome 
Dailuaine-Talisker Distillers .......... June 30 235,892 én | 18,577 25,473 2,870 | 11,766 20 5,000 — 1,059 || 24,054 | 23,739 | 2 
South a ne sone | June 30 | 218,615 ib } 150,211 154,058 | 21,656 | 125,950, 19 ese + 2,605 | 187,299 | 113,736 | 19 
Coal, Iron an tee | | | | 
Barrow Barnsley Main Collieries....... June 30 | 153,809 32,500 76,018 88,314 14,032 | 35,298 | 20 j+ 26,688 || 132,556, 43,957! 49 
Darlington & Simpson Rolling Mills.... | Mar. 31 59,036 13,308 16,203 35,469 7,800 | 8,250 § + 153} 33,978! 11567] 5 
Lochgelly Iron & Coal Co. ............ | May 31 206,188 pay | 118,807 146,872 5,038 | 30,482 15 + 83,287 l} 96,239 36,961 10 
Manvers Main Collieries .............. | June 30 166,836 38,690 79,838 108,399 5,775 | 33,000 vey \+ 41,063 || 80,159 35,719 1 
Pearson & Knowles Coal & Iron ...... | June 30 59,781 an 15,778 15,778 | 10,670 | aa os “we i+ 5,108 | 55,827 | 10,775 | Ni 
Sheepbridge Coal and Iron............ | June 30 239,258 43,631 | 147,872 271,874 13,389 | 108,515 st | 20,000 |+ 5,968 I 235,530 140,338 | 8 
—- Coal & Iron... = > sassy pees June 30 971,404 200,672 | 362,194 555,450 eee 338,536 10t | 50,000 P 26,342 \ 923,444 | 302,535 | tt 
ectric Light and Power \ 
Nigerian oe supply . —_— | Feb. 28 164,872 30,806 42,720 58,920 2 | 37,469 | 125 5,000 |+ 251 } 189,392 49,085 | 19 
inancial, Land, &c. i | | 
Bolivian and General Tin Trust........ | Mar. 31 | 5,671 a i 2,371 10,536 si ae ° eve + 2,371 || 5,631 | 3,918 Nil 
European & General Corporation ...... | June 30 7,236 oie | 3,113 | 9,508 2,899 4 o ~ 214 | 6,913 2,932} 4 
Le Ss ee | Jan. 31 | 1,717,397 ome | 159,027 | 287,979 | |} _95,951 7 eco + 63,076 || 1,622,748 | 115,135) 5§ 
Hudson’s Land Account ............. } Jan. 31} 308,849 ose 176,726 295,729 | 124,611 5 oe + 52,115 | 483,669 197,511} 5§ 
Improved Industrial Dwellings ....... | June 30 67,332 | oes 39,673 46,793 eee } 42,000 8 eve — 2,327 84,692 | 40,991 | 19 
Trojan eg hh iehene hee ‘ vweoswde Aug. 14 | 16,289 | 14,952 | 15,869 | 525 | 13,706 10 eve + 721 14613 13,316 | 10 
jotor, Aviation, &c. | 
General Aircraft Limited ............+ | Dec. 31 74,956 | os | 32,275 92,682 | 16,500 vt oo + 15,775 || 133,970 | 18,189 | § 
Rubber | | I} | 
Bruas-Perak Rubber Estate........... | Feb. 28 1,567 | Dr. 395 | 169 is on ose = 395 1,026 | 444) Nil 
Glen Bervie-Rubber_ ................ Jan. 31 | 202 | S | Dr. 395 |Dr. 5,362 a oe ons ove = 395 || 198 Dr. 397! Nil 
Kepitigalla Rubber Estates ........... | Mar. 31 | 29,459 | 2,500 9,181 | 9,909 eee 7,809 6k eee + 1,372 | 20,324 | 4,052 | 4] 
Shelford Rubber Estate .............. | Dec. 31 1,523 | - Dr. 130 729 aa oe | ese see = 130 | 653 | Dr. 34) Na 
Vallambrosa Rubber Co. ............- |} Mar. 31 11,656 | | Dr. 8,752 } 5,967 bie oe ooo eee j— 8,752 2,593 | Dr. 683) Nil 
Yunnan Rubber Estates ..........4+- | Dec. 31 | 228 | Dr. 321 | 3,386 eee | oe —_—, eve \— 321 161 Dr. 241) Nil 
Shipping | | | | | 
Furness, = & eo" saanesss=apees April 30 | 1,149,341 250,000 269,797 444,597 39,375 | 231,000! 7 ese = 578 || 1,106,187 | 226,777} 6 
hops an tores | ! | | 
Milletts Stores “=e Mata eahsseonbeee | April 30 40,701 1,202 | 8,223 20,343 , 5,600 | 2,475 (a) 2,000 + 148 | 29,604 | 8,118 | (a) 
ea } | 
Bowlana Tea Estates............0s006 | Mar. 31 | 3,949 es Dr. 585 | 139 Po i oni on _ 585 || 4,020 | 483 | Nil 
utile Mota Tea Co...16. 50. tess cc oes | Dec. 31 | 42,605 5,000 | 14,152 | 19,585 oie 9,900 6 4,000 |+ 252 H 19,381 3,358 | 2 
BEE TRAD. 50:0 «2h doe s0 0 carp ee oe Dec. 31 | 565,712 | eee \ 40,117 | 44,985 eee 40,000 10 eee i+ 117 | 494,013 | 31,676 | 8 
Makum (Assam) Tea Co. ...........0+ | Dec. 31 48,339 oe 16,823 | 26,702 eee | 19,425 17 eo — 2,602 28,810 16,663 | 15 
a es SA ee: | Dec. 31 58,143 coe 11,327 33,977 9,62 12 eo + 1,702 38,055 12,652 | 10 
Upper Assam Tea Co. ....ccccsscecse | Dec. 31 95,266 ooo 19,766 118,287 | 16,500 15 ove + 3,266 65,762 | 16,062 10 
Textiles 1 | 
Calico Printers’ Association .......... | June 30 447,611 on 313,611 365,263 | 301,610 se pee + 12,001 H 442,120 308,119 Nil 
Wardle and Davenport ............... | June 30 37,832 9,259 | 27,400 60,028 | 1,732 23,288 124 coe i+ 2,380 || 38,202 23,917 | 124 
Whitworth and Mitchell ............. | June 30 209,042 955 45,087 | 60,297 | 15,750 26,875 10 oe + 2,462 | 174,095 | 36,074 vr 
Trusts | | i| 
Capital and National Trust ........... July 31 57,316 | 15,270 45,512 7,875 4,400 4 25,000 j— 22,005 || 52,427 | 13,479 | 2 
ah ae Industrial Trust ....... | May 31 150,309 | 49,995 158,707 28,875 | 19,250 3% eee + 1,870'|) 139,676 45,033 3 
ther Companies | | | | | | 
Aron Electricity Meter ..............+ Mar. 31 | 63,325 coe 12,563 30,313 eee 8,356 10 i+ 4,207 34,455 19,266 15 
i Cie... .neneccameede June 30 | 83,660 wus | 63,835 107,198 45,000 9,900 9 ate + 9,835 61,197 39,947 9 
SE OD. 5 weecne ur ceecatetey June 30 | 51,456 7,489 | 27,723 896 2,310 9,700 224 16,000 |-— 287 45,398 17,128 20 
De la Rue (Thomas) & Co............. Mar. 31 646,547 18,795 | 135,570 222,740 ‘ie 84,148 45 50;000 + 1,422 509,701 101,183 40 
Dorman (W. H.) & Co. ...........-00+ | Mar. 31 | 105,058 er 15,673 23,289 7,219 4,056 25 5,000 |— 602 90,130 14,723 16} 
Downing (G. H.) & Co. ....... yore © eI | 74,569 20,000 26,148 62,764 55,492 | eon ose pee ji—-_—s—s«#9*,344 71,132 14,310 Ni 
i St ne Bie ace og co April 30 | 32,013 eee 3,145 990 oe 2,750 5 ee + 395 30,779 6,099 5 
PU EMO Oo Scho ve'es occ i ess May 31 138,021 ape 48,369 71,563 15,216 9 35,000 i— —s-:1,847 || = 157,205 54,843 9 
International Bitumen Emulsions...... Mar. 31 | 32,731 2,500 12,732 16,674 ot 12,247 10 os eo 485 |) 39,033 9,658 8 
Latarge Aluminous Cement ..... poo ha & 25,782 Sen 12,155 794 2,625 4,950 30 5,000 — 420 20,139 7,141 Ni 
SEED, 88. one tpapesehis Dec. 31 | 15,430 4,147 3,083 843 605 1,550 . ane 928 20,654 1,651 6 
Neuchatel Asphalte Co. .............. | Dee. 31 | 56,568 ese 10,319 48,567 5,000 4,619 2 + 700 73,182 25,641 2 
** News of the World” ............... June 30 350,196 sop 140,106 | 159,996 66,150 75,000 123t | eid i— 1,044 207,508 137,508 1ljt 
Oualrast Lémited 6 . iio. doy voice. cones | June 30 166,631 — 129,955 169,939 2,756 45,550 50 74,641 + 7,018 143,881 55,043 3x 
EE oot nk Ride akae ns va } April 30 | 51,506 — 10,506 | 16,402 5,381 3,427 6 bos + 1,698 41,310 6,310 2} 
United Indigo & Chemical Co. ........ | June 30 17,839 ose 14,492 340 9,000 5,250 10 + 242 13,569 10,472 1} 
Vaughan Brothers (Drop-Forgings) .... | June 30 | 39,547 ote 17,718 41,710 sa 16,985 20 a 733 42,717 20,553 20 
Totals (£000's): No. of Cos | | 
September 4, 1946, to September 18, 1945 53 9,363 686 2,971 4,692 662 | 1,738 as 297 |+ 274 8,541 2,407 
January 1, 1946, to September 18, 1946.. 1,472 | 375,740 7,263 146,135 242,729 28,950 92,827 ae 16,275 |\+ 8,083 361,037 129,803 


+ Free of Income Tax. 


(a) Rate not stated. 





(Continued from page 475) 


In the ordinary course, such borrowing causes only temporary 
stringency, due to lack of balance between maturities and payments. 
Unless immobilised, the funds which the Treasury receives quickly 
return to the market. There is no sign of such immobilisation in the 
current Bank return: on the contrary, public deposits have actually 
fallen by £7 million while bankers balances have risen by no less 
than {15 million, to the quite reasonable level (by past standards) 
of {262 million. Wednesday, when the Bank return was made up, 
was in fact the first day on which the market avoided selling bills 
to the authorities—thanks, mainly, to the monthly Milk payments— 
but money was by no means easy. In all the circumstances, it is 
hard to avoid the conclusion that the somewhat abnormal tendencies 
in the short loan market reflect the changing cash policy of the banks 
—despite market assertions lately that the only frictions which 
limit the even movement of funds are those arising from floating 
debt technique or from the by no means predictable habits of the 
Paymaster-General. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The iollowing rates prevailed o. Sept 18 1946:— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed rom 3% Octuber 26th, 1939). Discoun rates. Bank Bills 6 
days, 4% : 3months, 4% 4months, ¥%; 6months, #-§% Treasury Bills: 2 months, 
4-#3°; 3 months, $-3)%. Day-to-day money, $-$%. Short Loans, $-3%. Bank deposit 
rate 4% (max.). Discount houses, $% (max.). Fine trade bills 3 months, 1-1)%- 4mouaths 
14-15% 6 months, 14-25%. 


Exchange Rates.— [he tollowing rates Oxed by the Bank 1 Engiand prevailed 1. Sept 18, 
1946. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange) :— 


United States. $ to 4 (4-SH}) 4-02$-03} mail transters, 4-02-03}. Canada. »> 4 
(4 S63) 4-02-04; mail transfers, 4-02-0443. Switzerland. Francs to ¢ (25-22) 17-34-36 
Paris, Francs 479-70-480-30. Syria. Pias, 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (18-159) 14-47-9 
Norway. 19-98-20-02k. Holland. Fis. 10-68-70. Dutch East Indies. Fis. 10-68-70 Duteb 
West Indies. Florin (J2-77) 7-58-62. Belgium. Francs 176$-3. Denmark. Kr. 19-32-36 
Prague. 201-202 k. Portugal. Escudos (J1() 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99 -80-100-3% 
Panama. $4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. Cruz 75-4416 cr. (buying). Uruguay. 
Pesos 7-209 (buying). Manila. 8-10-15 pes. 


fixed Rates for Payment to Bank of England for the Clearing Offices. Spain. Pesetas 4400. 
italy. 71-25 lire. 


Free Market Rates.—The tollowing rates prevailed on Sept. 18, 19465 :— 
Egypt. Piastres (97}) 97§-§. India. upee (184. per rupee) 174-1840 tran 
Ri. 128-130. Hong Kong. 1/2})-1/34% Singapore. 2/44 -2/4}. 


Spectal Accounts are in force tor Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay for which no cate at 
»xchange is quoted in London. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


| | 

| Sept. Sept. | Sept. Sept. | Sept. | Sept. Sept. 

New York on 1, 12, 13, mn’ } em 1 Ow, 18, 
| 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 





| | | | 
Cables :— Cents Cents Cents | Cents | Cents Cents 
NN ee oe hak 403%§ 4035§ 403%§ | 4038§ , 4032§ 40388 
PTET 96 -000 | 96-000 | 95-930 96-250 | 96-375 96-125 
SS OTe 24-15t | 24-15t | 24-15t | oy 24-05+ | 24-00t  24-12t 
Buenos Aires ......... 24-78t | 24-78t | 24-80f 2 | 24-83 | 24-82+ 24-74)t 
Rio de Janeiro........ 5°45 5-45 5-45 oO 5-45 5°45 5°45 
Lisbon eerie esas 4-05 4-05 4-05 ~ 4-05 05 4-05 
Mesesioke 54356 ke ed 9 -20* 9 -20* 9-20° | 2 | 9-20* 9 -20* 9 -20* 
Stockhoim............ 27 83h | 27 -B83h | 27-834 | 3 | 27-83$ 27-832 27-835 
UR Se ee 2-234 | 2-28 | 2-28) = 2-28; 2-281 2-284 
PG sah eccakens ets? 0-844 0°34% 0-844 |; 0-844 O-84y 0-84 


{ Free Rate. 
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THE ECONOMIST, September 21, 1946 


LANDON ACTIVE EGHRATS PRICES AND. YIELDS 


03% 


103 


100 | 1 


119% 


te 
107 


115% 
112% 
107} 


113 


1018 
- 96h 


—_—_—— 


E=Earliest date 





Prices 
Year 1945 





Year 1946 
Jan. 1 to Sept. 17 


High | 


‘lh 
17} 
90 
$273 
€2} 
118} 
60} 
35 
603 
634 
264 
80 


91/6 
S% 


£88 
30 


84/44 
83/6 | 


13} 


104/— | 


£96 


66/- | 
99/- | 
97/- | 


| Ee Price, | Price, . Prices, | 
&| Sept. Sept. | ear 1946 || 
Name of Security 1/333 11, | 18, beens. ig, | sent is, Jan. 1 toSept. 17 
<z | 1946 | 1946 tL Low || 
1 i 1 
British Funds* | f fs. 4. } 
| Conversion 3% 1948-53...'| E | 102 102% 0 1113 41} 66/73 | 57/6 jj 
''War Bonds 24% 1949-51. | B 102% 102% 0 } 11211] 59/3 43/6 | 
| Exchequer Bds ay 1950. || E 1004 100% 0 110 9} 30/9 | 25/- | 
| War Bonds 24% 1951-53..)| E 102% 102% 0 118 0} 13/63 | 9/93 
| War Bonds 24% 1952-54. -|| E 102§ 102g | 0 2 0 4) 26/1$ | 21/103) 
Funding 23% 1952-57 ..../| E | 104 104} 0 2 2 4101/3 88/- | 
| War Bonds 2% 1954-56..|| E | 1023 | 103% | 0 5'2 110) 28/3 | 22/3 | 
Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58..... E | 105% 1064 | 0 71'2 4 4, 44/103) 36/6 i 
|| War Loan 3% 1955-59..../| E | 105gxd) 105#xd) 0 1/2 5 0|| B/- | 24/6 | 
Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65... E | 105) 105% , 0 §/2 511 | 3/6 21/4} i 
Funding 23% 1956-61..... || E | 101%xd 1024xd) 1 9,2 410}, 24/9 | 20/- 
Funding 3% 1959-69. ..... | E 105y¢xd' 105jxd| 1 0;29 0 / 40/- 
Funding 4% 1960-90...... | ES Nyy 119} 0 i 47/9 
Savings Bds. 3% 1960-70.. E 106 1064 1 013 O23 | 53/9 
|| Savings Bds. 24% 1964-67. E 100gxd 100gxd) 1 31 8..8.5 9/6 
Victory Bonds 4% 1920-76 || § 119 119} | 0 ‘le Sel 7 | 20/103 
|Savings Bds. 3°% 1965-75... E | 107 | 1078 |1 4 2/210 2 18/1} | 
War Loan 34% aft. 1952...) E | 107% |} 107% | 0 272-9 1 | 
Consols 4% (after 1957). E..}. 114 1143 0 8|29 7 12/7} 
Conv 34% | after 1961).... E /| 1ll4xd' 111#xd' 1010 210 4 24/- |} 
Treas. Stk. 3% (aft. 1966).!} E 107xd l07gxd, 1 4 5'210 3 | 32/9 
Redemption 3% (1986-96)./) E j ll 1 fxd, lll#xd} 1 5 5/210 6 ' §1/6 
Locel LOGE SH... cc ccse U 100% xd! 100%xd 11210 219 7 51/6 
liConsols 24%............. i U 974xd 91H | BOA; sN 1 33/- 
| 21/4} 
* To ede mption assumpt ions indicated : Net yields after allowing for tax at 9s. as | 
U=Undated (flat yield). § Average life 17 yrs. 6 mths. 3! 89/- 
Prices, Year | i Price, 56 
1946 (Jan. 1 to | | ees 
sa 17) _ I Name ot Security = | 43/-— || 
| 29/13 
be ow | 1946 52/6 
| \\ | | 92/9 
| Dom. & Col. Govts. || , 
100} Australia 33% 1965-69..... | 107 | 9 | 37/6 
102% {|New Zealand 33% 1962-65. .!' 108 | 6 |, | 25/6 || 
| 114 i) Nigeria 4% 1963 ........ well -ae 7 20/44 
| 105 = |'South Africa 34% 1954-59. . ‘I 109 | 1 | 29/6 
i Corporation Stocks | | | 34/3 
| 993 |'Birmingham 23% 1955-57...) 1023 0 
| 100$ | Bristol 3% 1958-63........ 1044 | 3 | 34/6 
100 rE 5% 1963-66....... 105: | 6 | 26/3 || 
ee Fe Re | 100 5 13/43 || 
| 1004 ITiverpoct 3% 1954-64...... | 104 | 10 35/- 
|| Foreign Governments 39/6 
| 94 Argentine 34% Bds. 1972...|| 101 | 0 16/2 
| 70% | Austria 44% Gta. 1934- 59.. | 73 0 80/- 
35} |\Brazil 4% 1889 A, Int. 14% .| 38 11 | 40/6 
64 Brazil 5% 1914A, Int. 38%.! 66 0 99/9 
|; 25 {Chile 6% (1929) 24/0-48%.|| 34 6 | 
46 {Chinese 5% 1913.......... | 50} 25/103 
913 | Portuguese External 3%...|| 97 10 | 37/3 
72 Spanish 4% Sealed Bonds..|| 73 10 | 27/3 
715 Uruguay 510, Assented. |} 88 0 48/3 
| 24/9 
: 24/9 
Last two | | — 
Dividends i Name of Security _ 7 
_! | 1946 va 
% l Railways 23/14 
24 c | Antofagasta 5% c Stk. Pf. i 44 39/- 
Nil ¢ | B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk. coo! = 1 
3 c¢|\San Paulo Ord. Stk. ....... 47} 3 8 | 91/9 
3 6) Can. Pacific Com. $25...... | $193 6 0 28/=+ 
2 a} Great Western Ord. Stk.....| 55 , 8 4 | 68/1} 
23a 'G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk. -|| 1123 é 0} 75/- 
2 a/|'L.N.E. R 4% Ast Pref. Stk.. | 504 7 0 | 94/82 
4 c\L.MS. Ord. Stock......... 26} 4 8 | ! 
2 a|'L.M.S. 4% Pref. 1923 Stk. 524 7 5 20/- 
lta London Transport ‘C’ Stk..|| 604 419 2 | 63/9 
2 ¢ | Southern Def. Stock....... 204 9 1} 76/- 
23a Southern 5% Pref. Ord. Stk.) 71 7 6 | 55/- 
| Banks & Discount | | | | 35/- 
14a Alexanders {2, {1 pd..... Pe 92/- 3 0 | 134/43 |113/9 
34a | Bank of Australasia {5..... 83 5 82/9 
6 c| Bank of Montreal $10...... | £74 11 95 
6 c|Bank of New S. Wales caf 29 | 3 157/6 | 
7 @ Barclays Bank ‘ B’ i. Ribas 4 83/6 3 0 | 9% | 
| 3 a@ Barclays (D.C. & O.)* A,’ {|| 75/6 } 1 0 | | §1/- 
a@| 3a) Chartered of India }s Pineee | 12§xd, 12 0 | 30/44 || 
b| 9a District ‘A’ £5, {1 pd......| 100/6 3 9 | | 21/6 || 
Nilc| Nil ¢ Hong Kong & Shanghai $125) {£864 | 43/- 
6 b| 6 a Lloyds‘ A’ {5, {1 pd. ..... || 65/- 3 3 1102/6 || 
746| Tha |\Martins Bank {1.......... | 94/- | 3 9 | | 7/4} | 
8 6| 8 a@ Midland Bank £1, fully paid), 96/- |3 9 | | 37/- 
5 b| 5 a|\Nat. Dis. (A.) £2}, fully paid Th | 3 9 7% || + 
746| ‘Tha Nat. Prov. £5, {1 paid..... 82/- | 3 6 $448 | $1. 
8b| Sha | Royal Bank of Scotland Stk.) 528 13 0 | 48/6 || 
5 a| 12 b!Stan. of S. Africa £20, £5 pd.| 24 3 6 59/6 || 
5b 5 a| Union Discount {1 Stk. .... 61/6 3 0 | | 70/- } 
9b 9a | Westminster £4, fl paid....|, 98/6 3 6 95/- || 
Insurance | 88/9 || 
50 6) Alliance £1, fully paid...... | 33% 2 6 40/- 
6/-6 ||Atlas £5, £1} paid..... eacape 18 3 7 | 35/7 | 
224 b |\Commercial Union {1...... “| 124 | 3 0 71/- L. 
16 a |\Gen. Accdt. £1, 12/6 pd....|| 142/6 2 3 38/9 la 
| 1136 | |London & Lancashire aes 1% 2 6 | 106/3 
+2240) 20 a|\Pearl {1, fully paid........ ‘|| 19 12 3 Ot 79/6 
6/7a | Phoenix {1, fully paid...... | 19 13 5 0 43/9 || 
+69. 07 ¢+114}c| Prudential {1‘A’......... | 34 2 0. 3+ 40/9 || 
| 214 b | Royal Exchange f1........ 148 2 4 0) 80/ 1} | 
3/36 |Royal £1, fully paid........ | lg 213 3) | 
\ Breweries, &c. j 60/- } 
+5 a/|\Bass Ratcliff Ord. Stk. {1..) 187/- ;2 2 OF 77/6 
15 6b [Distillers Ce Co. Ord. Stk. {1..}) 131/6 ae ae 17§ 
18 6 ||\Guinness (A.) Ord. Stk, £1. .|| 157/- 313 9 26/3 
Tha |\Ind Coope &c. Ord. Stk. £1.|| 124/- 14 2 3 1h 
8 @ | Mitchells & Butlers Ord. {1.| || 104/- 14 2 6 13/6 | 
+5 a) | +114 6 |S. African Breweries {1 . 154/- 3° 3:6 92/6 
74 6 | Taylor Walker Ord. Stk. £1. | 48/6 413 0 a 
| 14 b |'Watney Combe Def. Stk. £1 95/6 4 3 0 6 | 
(6) Final div. (c) Last two yearly divs. 
(h) "Allowing for exchange. (k) Includes 2% tax free yield basis, 27}%. 


























(a) Tatars rim div. 
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25 ¢/iAustin ‘A’ Ord. Stk. 5/-.... 
Tt ¢ ||B.S.A. Ord. Stk. £1........ 
6 6 |'Bristol Aeroplane Stk. i6/-"| 
10 ¢ ||De Havilland Ord. Stk. £1. «|| 


1236 
t74b 
20 ¢ 








12} \\Carreras ‘A’ Ord. {1 
35 » |iDe La Rue (Thomas) Ord. {1 
12 ¢ |{Dunlop Rubber Ord. Stk. i 


ae (R)1746 
15 a) ee Ord. 5/- 


27ka 


Last two 
Dividends |} Name of Security 


oe md 
% || Iron, Coal and Steel a 


84  ||Babcock & Wilcox Ord. £1. . 
16$ b ||Bolsover Colliery Ord. {1.. | 
tesb| ||Brown (John) Ord. 10/-... -|| 
@ |\Cammel! Laird Ord. Stk. 5/-| 


5 b |\Colvilles Ord. Stk. {1 ...... | 
6 Cory (Wm.) Ord. Stk. £1.. 

8 ¢ Dorman Long Ord. {1 . 

7 b Guest Keen &c. Ord Stk. 4 

~ @ 'Hadfields Ord. Stk. 10/- ...) 
c 


Harland & W. Ord. Stk. fi. 


124 6 | Powell Duffryn Ord. Stk. £1 
174 6 | Staveley Coal Ord. Stk. £1. || 
12} ¢ | Stewarts & Lloyds Def. £1.. 
4 a Swan, Hunter Ord. Stk. {1.. 
124 ¢ |'Thomas & Bald. Ord. 6/8.. 
2¢c \|United Steel Ord. Stk. £1.. | 
6 6 |\\Vickers Ord. Stk. 10/- ..... i! 


Textiles 


Nil c |'Bieachers Asen. Ord. Stk. 4) 


5 ¢ |\Bradford Dyers Ord. Stk. £1) 


8 ¢ | British Celanese Ord. 10/-.. 
64 6 |\Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk. Hy, 


24a | Courtaulds Ord. Stk. a af 


246 English S. Cotton Ord. {1.. 


5 ¢ Fine Cotton Spns. Ord. eee 
23a | Hoyle (Joshua) Ord. Stk. 2: 
7% ¢ || Lancs. Cotton Ord: Stk. £1. . 


20 ¢| Patons & Baldwins Ord. £1. 


Electrical Manufactg. 
5 @/\Assoc, Elect. Ord. Stk. {1.. 


4 @|\B. Ins. & Callenders Ord. £1) 
15 6 |\Crompton Park. ‘A’ Stk. 5/- 

4 a |\English Electric Ord. Stk. £1)| 
17} ¢ | General Electric Ord. Stk. £1 


|| Gas and Electricity | 
3% a a county of London Stk. fl. : 
§ i ammnterns Ord. Stk. 
te Gas Light & Coke Stk. {1.. 
244 ||North-East Electric Stk. fi. 
3a ttish Power Ord. Stk. {1. 
Motor and Aircraft 








‘7% ¢ ||Ford Motor Ord. Stk. {1.... 
5 a || Hawker Siddeley Ord. 5/-.. 
jLucas (Joseph) Ord. {1..... 





| Shipping 

7% © |\Cunard Ord. Stk. {1.......| 
6 5 |\Elder D. Lines Hidgs. Ord. {il 
7c} \Furness, Withy Ord. Stk. £1) 
2 a@|\P. & O. Def. Stk. {1.......| 
6 ¢ \Royal Mail Lines Ord. Stk. a 
6 ©¢)\Union Castle Mail Stk. £1 . 

Tea and Rubber 


Nil ¢ ||Anglo-Dutch of Java {1.. 

10 6 |\Jokai (Assam) Tea f1...... “i 
Nil ¢ |\London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-...| 
Nil ¢ ||Rubber Pitns. Trust {1..... | 
Nile paren Sua a Bhd ives | 


Oil 
15 a |\Anglo-Iranian Ord. Stk. £1. | 
lita |Apex Trinidad Ord. 5/-....! 
10 b|\Burmah Oil Ord. Stk. {1.. 

+32 ||Shell Transport Ord. Stk. {| 
10 6 ||Trinidad Leaseholds {1..... | 112/6 


1m» | 


Miscellaneous 


2 a |\British Aluminium Stk. {1.. 


t11i ¢ |'Brit.-Amer. Tobacco Stk. £1) 122/6 


8 a British Oxygen Ord. Stk. £1), 
9 c \Cable & Wir. Hadg. Stk...... 


8 ¢ |\Elec. & Mus. Ind. Stk. 10/-. 
7} ¢ |\Gaumont British Ord. 10/-. 


= b | Gestetner Ltd. Ord. Stk. 5/-| 


6 | Harrisons & Cros. Def. {1.. 
4 c |Home & Colonial Ord. 4/-.. 
5 6 |\Imperial Chemical Ord. ‘"e 


tika \ Imperial Tobacco Ord. { 
$1. e : \International Nickel n. 


\Lever & Unilever Ord. zi 


10 ? London Brick Ord. {1.... 
35 b ||Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/- . 


5 a |Metal Box Ord. Stk. {1 
Ta \\Murex £1 Ord. Stk 


were eeeee 


25 ¢ |\Odeon Theatres Ord. 5/-.. .| 
123 6 ||Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/-./ 


3ha |\Tate & Lyle Ord. Stk. £1... 


15 ¢ ||Triplex Safety Glass 10/-.. .|| 
10 a \\Tube Investments Ord. f.-! «| 


3}a |\|\Turner & Newall Ord. {1.. 
Jnited Molasses Ord. 6/8 . 
4c |Wall Paper Defd, £1 


Mines 





Yield basis, 69 “58% 





a) - Also pone payment 10% from War Contingencies Reserve. 
¢ Free of Tax. 


(p) Yield basis, 8%. 
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Morris Motors 5/- Ord. Stk.|| 1/ 
Rolls-Royce Ord. Stk. {1...|) 110/- 


‘ haee oe AHPADRUAEAAG HHL HLPL Wwo tS AWUeNNANS 
e 
o 


j;Assoc. British Picture 5/-. . 
10 ¢ |\Assoc. P. Cement Ord. £1... 
5a ||Barker (John) Ord. £1..... | 
35 ¢||Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/-. .| 


Ashanti Goldfields Prd. | 
123 ¢ |\Cons. Glds. of S. Africa £1. . 
30 a|\De Beers (Def.) £2}........ \ 
2} ||Randfontein Ord. fi Fant end 
15: a | Rhokana Corp. Or 
Nil c ||Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/-.... 
45 a|\Sub Nigel Ord. 10/- 
| 7/74 6 | Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd.. 
Nil |'W. Witwatersrand 2/6.. 


Ps Cott Gt BS Gt Gl Gt Gt BD DS GH Ot GB GD ED BG OO BD noe woS 
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Sept. 
17, 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to tte Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 

Aden Poin: (S. India) Mandalay Mombasa Colony 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi British 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru E.A, 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja } Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ... eso eee ee Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... eve £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL eoe eee £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND ... eee ese £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 








RALIA 


















COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUST 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 

Australian Government. throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. Bankers 
to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the Government 
of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State of South Australia, 
the Government of the State of Western Australia, the Government of the 
State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia. Agencies are 
open at 3,948 Post Offices and other offices throughout the Commonwealth. 
As at June, 1946—Central Bank Balances... ... £4.444,030,911 





Note Issue Department ... 206,660,481 
General Bank Balances ... ok 75,469,757 
Rural Credits Department 3,279,760 
M Bank tment 2,463,143 
Ind Finance pt. ... 2,090,727 
Savings Bank Balances ... 451,883,943 










£A1,185,878,722 


A. H. LEWIS. Manager. 
Lenden Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 









REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chie: Office : OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, |! 


ANNUAL iNCOME EXCEEDS; £15,600,000 
ASSETS EXCEED £92,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED €173,000,000 


(1945 Accounts: 





- OTTOMAN BANK > 


(Incorporated in Turkey with Limited Liability) 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT, in accordance with Article 29 
of the Statutes, the Annual General Meeting of Shareholders will be 
held on Wednesday, October 16, 1946, at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C.2, at 12.30 p.m., to receive a Report from the 
Committee, with the Accounts for the year ending December 31, 1945, 
to propose a Dividend and to replace the retiring Members of the General 
Committee. 

By the 27th Article of the Statutes, the General Meeting is composed 
of shareholders possessing at least thirty shares, who, to be entitled 
to form part of the meeting, must deposit their shares at the Chief 
Office of the Company, Istanbul, or at either of the several branches 
or agencies abroad (in London at 26, Throgmorton Street, E.C.2; and 
in Paris at 7, Rue Meyerbeer, 9me), ten days at least before the day 
fixed for the meeting. 

W. STEWART McKIM, Secretary to the Committee. 

London, September 17, 1946. 


UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO, DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND 


Applications are invit for the position of Professor of Economics in 
the University of Otago. Salary £1,075 per annum (New Zealand 
currency), rising to £1,200 per annum on April 1, 1947.—Full particulars 
may be obtained on application to the High Commissioner for New 
Zealand, 415, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


“CITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM COMMERCIAL COLLEGE: 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL i 

Applications are invited for the post of Principal of the City of 
Birmingham Commercial College. The salary will be £1,000, rising by 
annual increments of £40 to a maximum of £1, per annum. The salary 
will be subject to the usual deductions in respect of contributions under 
the School Teachers’ (Superannuation) Acts. 

Candidates should be graduates, preferably with Honours, and/or 
should possess a suitable professional qualification. : 

Particulars of the appointment will be sent upon receipt of a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope by the undersigned, to whom applications 
son the special form provided must be returned not later than 30th 
September, 1946. Envelopes should be endorsed *‘ T.E. Dept.” 

anvassing, direct or indirect, will be a disqualification. 
E. L. RUSSELL, Chief Education Officer. 

Education Offices, Margaret Street, Birmingham, 3. 





ETAIL FOOD DISTRIBUTION. A keen young man, age 37 years, 

A.F.G.1. diploma and educated to inter standard, desires executive 
post as senior supervisor or general manager. Present position 22 vears. 
Intimate knowledge of the trade and M. of F. regulations. Excellent 
refs. Invaluable to ageing principal or expanding firm. Present salary 
£900 per annum.—Box 320 

AN under 40 required for permanent post as secretary of a National 
h League. Deep interest in social reform essential. Must have good 
personality, broad outlook and common Sense. Experience in either 
public speaking or writing pamphlets an advantage.—G. R. Lavers, 
c/o B. Seebohm Rowntree, Hughenden Manor, High Wycombe, Bucks 






THE ECONOMIST, September 21, 1946 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP - $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING . . - £7,125, 


RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS a - $20,000,000 
Head Office: HONGKONG. 
London Office: 9, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3. 


Chief Manager: THE HoNouRABLE Mpg. A. Morss, C.B.E. 


BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED. 


9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 

Full particulars may be had on application. 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability.) 
Established 1832. 
General Office: Toronto, Canada. 
Paid-up Capital... gee ow = eos §=$12,000,000 


Reserve Fund one bee os ob ‘ oo $24,000,000 


Total Assets over ... eee eee oor eee 


Special facilities are available to the public 
of this Bank for the transaction of business with 
Cuba, Puerto Rica, Dominican Republic, Jamaica 
at New York 
Address enquiries to London Branch: 
108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 


E. ©. MACLEOD, Manager, 


++. $600,000,000 





THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED 
ALEXANDRIA—EGYPT 


INTERIM DIVIDEND AND ISSUE OF NEW COUPON SHEETS 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Interim Dividend of four 
shillings per £5 Share on Coupon No. 116 will be paid without deduc- 
tion of British Income Tax but less Egyptian Government and 
Alexandria Municipal Taxes amounting to 5.904d., making 3s. 6.0964. 
net, on and after October 15, 1946, at the National Bank of Egyot, 
in Alexandria at Rue Toussoun, or in London at 6, King William 
Street, E.C.4. 

Coupons referring to share warrants to bearer of the series No, 
120,001-168,000 must be listed separately on special forms. These forms, 
which also contain instructions regarding the issue of new coupon 
sheets for this series, are now obtainable, on application, from the 
National Bank of Egypt. 

Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, September 1, 1946. 

By Order of the Board, 
ROBERT WALTON, Manager. 





CHIEF COST AND WORKS ACCOUNTANT is required for the 
te Chief Accountant's Department of the London and North-Eastern 
Railway. The responsibilities include the supervision of the accounting 
and costing throughout the works controlled by the Chief Mechanical 
Engineer. Candidates must be qualified and hold responsible executive 
positions in industry. A knowledge of Budgetary Control and Standard 
Costs and some experience in the engineering industry is desirable. 
Age not over 40 years. Commencing salary, £1,500 per annum. Super- 
annuation benefits. Applications must give age and full details of 
education, qualifications, experience, positions held and salaries earned. 
They should be addressed to Robson, Morrow and Company, 539, 
New Cavendish Street, London, W.1. 


CHIEF PRODUCTION ENGINEER is required for the Chief 
Z Mechanical Engineer's Department of the London and North- 
Eastern Railway. The responsibilities include assisting the Chief 
Mechanical Engineer in the supervision of the works concerned with 
the building and repairing o1 locomotives, carriages and wagons. 
Candidates must be highly qualified and hold executive positions in the 
engineering industry. Age not over 45 years. Commencing salary, 
£2,000 per annum. Superannuation benefits. Applic&tions must give 
full details of education, qualifications, exverience, positions held and 
salaries earned. They should be addressed to Robson, Morrow and 
Company, 59, New Cavendish Street, London, W.1. 
I§ stable labour force constantly improving more important than easy 

profits to you? If so, experienced, p‘ogressive, adaptable Works 
Manager available. 38. £1,100.—Box 308. 


‘SOUTH AFRICA.—Business man intends travelling to Cape, Jo’burg, 
Durban, January-March, 1947, returning April. Experience incl. Mech. 
Eng., Printing, Property. Will undertake negotiations, market research, 
enquiries, etc.—Box 309. 
‘CONOMIST (Continental degree), specialised: Statistics, housing 
4 finance, sociology, desires position in research, public or industrial 
organisation.—Write Box 318. 


JOST IN S.E. EUROPE with industrial or commercial concern sought 
by recently demobilized Major, R.E.M.E. Wide range of technical 
knowledge and experience. Fluent Russian and German.—Box 319. 


‘ ATISTICIAN, B.Sc. (Econ.), thorough experience market research, 
statistical and applied economics, practical administrator, French, 
German; age 31, single, now free. London area.—Box 321. 


\XPERIENCED Personnel Manager required by London Cinema 

4 Company with over 2,000 employees. Must possess initiative, under- 
standing and the energy and ability to deal successfully with all staff 
problems. Experience of the film business not a necessity.—Write for 
application forms to Box 322. 
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